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N 1824 the Russian Minister of Edu- 
cation (1)* wrote: “To instruct a 
farmer's son in rhetoric would be to 

make of him a bad and worthless, if not 
a positively dangerous citizen.” 

That was the point of view in an aris- 
tocracy one hundred years ago. In moder- 
ately democratic America today we do not 
regard an educated agricultural popula- 
tion as a menace. But we do still take it 
for granted that the farmer's son knows 
less about the proper use of language 
than his cousins in urban homes. Much of 
what is popularly accepted as humor in 
this country is based on the real and 
imaginary grammatical errors and provin- 
cial expressions of farmers and for- 
eigners. 

It would be interesting to know how 
much real reason there is for the assump- 
tion that our rural citizens are weak in 
their mastery of the correct use of English 
in comparison with others. And the mat- 
ter takes on considerable significance 
when we recall that there are at least 
140,000 one-room schools, such as a ma- 
jority of our present adult rural popula- 


* Parenthetical numbers refer to titles in the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this article. 
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tion attended, still in existence with an 
enrollment of more than four million 
pupils. 

Sims (2) points out that farmers 
ranked quite low in the army intelligence 
tests given to drafted men who entered 
the United States military service during 
the World War, and concludes that while 
it was partly due to a relatively low level 
of native mental ability, it was due to a 
great extent to differences in training and 
experience. The kind of training that 
would have a very direct effect on per- 
formance in such a test, of course, con- 
sists principally of reading ability as it 
affects interpretation, and language skills 
as they condition expression. 

Boyer (3) points out that pupils enter- 
ing Missouri high schools from the one- 
teacher schools are handicapped by their 
short-comings in English. McIntosh and 
Schrammel (4) report lower average 
scores for rural eighth grade pupils than 
for village and city pupils in the same 
work in language in a study involving 
3500 Kansas children. Clem and Hovey 
(5) show that all averages, including 
those in English, on the uniform Regents 
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Examinations in New York state are 
higher for village and town pupils. An 
investigation in Illinois (6) and another 
in lowa (7) reported achievement results 
in English unfavorable to country schools. 
The work of Stone and Curtis (8) in Spo- 
kane County, Washington, indicated an 
average difference between the two groups 
of eighth grade pupils equal to 4.9 
months of school work in favor of those 
from graded schools. 

The general agreement of the conclu- 
sions of all these investigations in so 
many different and widely scattered lo- 
calities seems to indicate that there is 
reason to accept the assumption that the 
training in the use of the English lan- 
guage given in the one-room country 
school is somewhat inferior to that given 
by graded schools. 

In view of certain conditions that ex- 
ist in many country schools, it is not hard 
to believe these reports. For one thing, 
the rural school is generally poorly 
housed. Woods (9) in 1917 declared: 
“Rural schools are, on the average, less 
adequate for their use than prisons, asy- 
lums, almshouses, stables, dairy barns; 
pig-pens, chicken-houses, and dog kennels 
are for their use.’’ This may seem to be an 
exaggeration, but Sims (2), speaking 
more calmly, says: ““As structures they are 
poorly planned, poorly heated, poorly 
equipped or virtually unequipped either 
for comfort or education, and poorly 
kept.” 

Another great weakness of country 
schools lies in their teaching personnel. 
Far too many teachers in this type of 
school are characterized by deficiencies in 
maturity, education, experience, profes- 
sional training and professional interest. 
The salaries are low, the average tenure 
of employment is short, and half of the 
teachers leave the profession within five 
years. Most of those who attain success 
go on to town and city systems, leaving 
the mediocre and untrained. 


With poor buildings, insufficient equip- 
ment, and inefficient instruction, it is no 
wonder that from one third to one half 
of all rural pupils are retarded, and that 
this retardation is fully as marked in the 
field of language training as in any other. 

Any one who is acquainted with coun- 
try life at first hand knows at least one 
other reason why progress in English lags 
in many a rural school. It is because cor- 
rect English is not always popular in such 
a community. It is often the rule rather 
than the exception that the person who is 
precise in his use of verbs and pronouns 
is apt to be regarded with contempt and 
classed with “book farmers’ and the 
“parsons” in popular regard. 

It is, of course, true that many one- 
room schools operate under favorable 
conditions. They are housed in good 
buildings, possess adequate equipment, 
and are under the direction of teachers 
who are thoroughly qualified for their 
work, amply paid, and proud of their 
calling. And there are numerous rural 
communities where correct English is 
characteristic of the accepted social stand- 
ards. But if one could find a one-room 
school that is typical of all those in the 
country, undoubtedly he would find cer- 
tain discouraging conditions and many 
difficult problems. And there is no ques- 
tion that the teaching of the language 
arts in that situation would constitute one 
of the problems. 

When one attempts to survey what has 
been written about the teaching of lan- 
guage in the one-room country school he 
is impressed mostly by the fact that ap- 
parently very little attention has been 
given to it from the constructive point 
of view. It seems that it has either been 
assumed that there are no problems in 
this field different from those that exist 
in any elementary school situation, or that 
they do exist and that nothing can be done 
about them. 

From experience and observation the 











writer is convinced that there are diffi- 
culties peculiar to language instruction 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. In the average, ordinary school 
they are such as to deserve careful analysis 
and study. They may be classified in three 
groups: those pertaining to (a) instruc- 
tion, (b) correlation, and (c) com- 
munity attitude. The aim of the remainder 
of this paper will be to discuss a few 
examples of each and to offer suggestions 
in the hope that they may lead to the 
discovery of solutions. 

One common difficulty in the one- 
teacher school is finding time to teach 
everything called for by the course of 
study, which is usually written even yet 
by specialists in subject matter far re- 
moved from actual teaching conditions. 
‘To teach,” however, to many teachers 
means to hold recitations—lots of them 
—short, desultory periods, conducted 
with one eye on the clock, that actually 
have very little educative value. 

Many different plans have been used 
in attempts to cut down the number of 
recitations in the rural school and to 
simplify the daily program. A common 
one seems to have been to reduce the 
amount of time devoted to language, and 
to have a period for instruction in that 
subject only two or three days a week. 
This tendency in practice may come from 
an idea that language work is principally 
grammar, and that grammar is rather un- 
important and out-of-date and not worth 
much time—which is a line of reasoning 
full of errors and inaccuracies. 

If the work is properly planned, it 
should not be necessary to have daily reci- 
tations. This is true, of course, with any 
subject in the rural school above the 
primary grades. But it certainly seems that 
if there is any activity in school that is 
worth a prominent and regular place on 
the daily program, it is language. 

McKee (10) says that “surely one of 
the very important duties of the school is 
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to teach those uses of language which 
will best enable the individual to com- 
municate with others.’ Duboc (11) 
points out that there are four fundamen- 
tal types of experiences in life that in- 
volve English—listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. Seeley (12) contends: 
“Language—and in our case English—is 
man’s chief instrument of social inter- 
course. By its means we communicate, 
record, apprehend, and comprehend what 
other people have said and done, and 
most important of all, by means of lan- 
guage we think. . . . As such it deserves 
recognition as one of our most priceless 
possessions.” 

Just as important in the rural school 
as the recognition of the need for a daily 
period for direct instruction in English, 
as well as a consciousness of its continual 
use, is the necessity for a clear conception 
on the part of the teacher of the goals 
that should be set up for achievement in 
language activities. Lowth (13) suggests 
the following in slightly different form: 
To help the child form the habit of using 
English correctly, to cultivate skill in ex- 
pression of thought, to give a rich con- 
tent of ideas as a basis of worthwhile 
expression, to motivate the child’s efforts 
so that speech and writing will be en- 
joyed, and to emphasize the social values 
of expression. Such a list certainly sets a 
high standard—is a veritable star for the 
country teacher’s wagon. 

Very closely related to the matter of 
aims is that of the teacher’s attitude 
toward English. She should be extremely 
careful and self-critical of her own speech 
and writing, because imitation is a strong 
characteristic in all children, and for many 
a rural youngster the teacher stands as the 
only exponent and user of creditable Eng- 
lish. She should be enthusiastic about the 
matter, and fully as inclined to praise 
acceptable work as to point out errors. 
She should try hard to develop the idea 
thoroughly that language outside of 
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school should always be regarded as an 
application of the lessons of the school. 

Closely connected with the teacher's 
attitude toward language in the rural 
school is the necessity for her to recognize 
the place and importance of work in oral 
English. As McKee (10) and other writ- 
ers on the subject point out, analysis of 
life activities shows that oral expres- 
sion is more common and frequent in 
occurrence than written expression. To 
limit language training to written work 
is certainly not meeting adequately the 
social needs of the child. 

The teacher should know the faults of 
the language used on the playground as 
well as those of the written work of the 
classroom. She should employ the prin- 
ciple of individual differences as well as 
that of diagnostic procedure in discover- 
ing weaknesses. And to be effective, both 
principles must be applied continuously. 
A “Good English’” week with an inten- 
sive campaign of emphasis on correct ex- 
pression and detection of errors is all 
right, perhaps, but the other weeks of the 
year should not be, by default, just as 
truly “Bad English” weeks. 

The writer knows a rural teacher who 
“keeps books” on the language usage of 
her pupils. There is a file on her desk 
containing a card for each child. On the 
card for each individual she attempts to 
record the common errors of which he is 
guilty. These include mistakes in oral 
and written expression such as pronunci- 
ation, spelling and grammar. The pupil 
is free to look at the card whenever he 
wishes, and is expected to consult it at 
least once a week. He may record errors 
for himself, or cross out those items that 
he can prove that he has mastered. 

Any work of this or a similar nature 
is commendable, but it should be supple- 
mented with diagnostic tests on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, and sentence sense 
above the third grade, and on simple 
grammatical principles in addition to 


these above the fifth grade. The teacher 
of the one-room school has little enough 
time. She should certainly not spend any 
of it teaching what the pupil already 
knows. On the other hand she should be 
thoroughly aware of what work needs 
most emphasis in her situation. 

When diagnostic procedure reveals 
general weaknesses, as it nearly always 
will, remedial work, thorough-going and 
intensive, should follow. No_ teacher 
should allow a “cut and dried” program 
to keep her from meeting real needs. And 
in this connection she should recognize 
the many forms of drill applicable to 
such situations. 

Some of the most usable and practical 
of these drill forms are: illustrations of 
correct usage and giving reasons to prove, 
which may be oral; correction of exer- 
cises where errors are indicated; correc- 
tion of unindicated errors; rewriting ma- 
terial devoid of punctuation and capi- 
talization or containing incomplete sen- 
tences and grammatical errors; and dic- 
tation; all with variations. 

Some weaknesses will be discovered 
that are not general for the whole group, 
but that are serious problems for certain 
individuals. These will call for individual 
instruction and effort. Some methods that 
may be utilized include the following: 
special drill assignments to be worked out 
by the pupil but not recited upon; special 
emphasis in group discussions; and the 
co-operation of pupils who have mastered 
the difficulty and are willing to assist a 
less fortunate classmate. 

Workbooks have been alternately 
praised and condemned by their friends 
and critics. Just as with any other teach- 
ing device, there are certain problems that 
arise with their use. But they seem to be 
unusually well adapted to use in the coun- 
try school if the teacher realizes her re- 
sponsibility in connection with their use 
and does not assume that they will func- 
tion automatically. A certain amount of 
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special drill work must be supplied by 
the teacher when definite needs arise, and 
no workbook will ever be a complete sub- 
stitute for this help. But a good work- 
book will cut down greatly the amount 
of such material that must be supplied 
by the teacher, and will save her time 
accordingly. 

There are now workbooks available 
with contents so complete that it is not 
necessary for each pupil to have a text- 
book. Copies of text-books should be at 
hand for use as references, but not as out- 
lines of material to be covered, when such 
workbooks are used. Their use seems to 
encourage originality on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. 

There is one other very important point 
that should be made in any discussion of 
instructional problems in language, and 
that is motivation. There seems to be a 
tendency in most rural schools to drive 
ahead to cover required subject matter 
material, and so to make work in com- 
position and grammar, especially in the 
upper grades, a dreary grind devoid of 
interest and inspiration. Motivation is the 
salt that gives savor to any kind of teach- 
ing. It cannot be neglected on the grounds 
that ‘we haven't time to do the things 
we like to do” if the pupil interest is 
to be secured and maintained. The boy 
or girl who writes a composition or gives 
a talk simply to meet a school require- 
ment or a teacher's assignment is not 
likely to be bubbling over, or even sim- 
mering, with enthusiasm, or to reach a 
high standard of accomplishment. But the 
child who writes a letter that he knows 
will be sent, or makes a booklet that ex- 
presses his own ideas, or gives an oral 
account of some interesting experience 
that he wishes to share with others, or 
reports on a book or story that no one 
else in the group has read, is very apt to 
attack the activity with a zest that makes 
it an enjoyable occasion for all concerned. 
A school society, such as a hobby club, 
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has great possibilities for arousing natural 
interest in oral expression..Posting work 
on the bulletin board, writing for news- 
papers that publish school news and 
stories, publishing a hectographed school 
paper, preparing and presenting public 
programs, producing original plays and 
dramatizations, and use of the opening 
exercises period for extemporaneous ac- 
tivities are all means of natural motiva- 
tion that are within the range of rural 
school adaptation. One of the best proj- 
ects that the writer has observed is that 
of exchanging letters and booklets with 
pupils of schools in distant parts of the 
country. It motivates social science as well 
as the language work. Another novel plan 
is to have a news reporter “broadcast” 
the latest news once or twice a week, with 
pupils taking turns at being reporter. 
Any such exercise that can be substituted 
for dreary rehearsals called recitations is 
distinctly a gain for a rural school or any 
other school. 

In many of these suggested modes of 
motivation, the entire school can be in- 
cluded by assigning the more simple re- 
sponsibilities to the younger children. 
When this can be done it makes for so- 
cialization, which most rural pupils sorely 
need. It is also true that in such activities 
it is a case of ‘the more, the merrier,” 
which is desirable in view of the fact that 
direct instruction and drill work must 
often be carried on in relatively small 
groups. 

Effective motivation almost always in- 
volves some correlation of subject matter. 
And correlation is in itself a problem and 
Opportunity in the country school that 
should not be overlooked. Symonds (14) 
points out that the correlation of English 
with other subjects was first recommend- 
ed by the Committee of Ten of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1893. It 
has been recommended and believed in 
rather enthusiastically ever since, but it 
seems to have been somewhat like Mark 
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Twain’s weather—there has been much 
talk about it, but very little action. 

The one-room country school offers a 
unique and unusual opportunity to apply 
the principle of correlation. Although it 
is true that many teachers in such situ- 
ations have a separate god for each thirty 
minutes of the day, and transfer their sole 
allegiance promptly at the command of 
the clock, there is no good reason for any 
such unfailing separation of the different 
subjects. Since she has all classes in all 
grades under her direction, the rural 
teacher should feel free to integrate sub- 
ject matter and to teach a given skill or 
present needed information when the 
need arises, even if she has to post a rigid 
daily schedule of recitations to meet the 
requirements of the county superintend- 
ent. After all, the important thing is to 
keep every pupil busy at some worth- 
while learning task. 

Reading, literature, language and spell- 
ing are all very closely related, and it is 
certainly inadvisable to divide them arbi- 
trarily. But in arithmetic there is often 
a need to teach reading, and social science 
often suffers if pupils are not given help 
to express themselves adequately and cor- 
rectly. 

In view of such conditions, no rural 
teacher is justified in neglecting any op- 
portunity to teach language, wherever it 
occurs. Language is involved in every 
educative experience and activity in the 
day’s work, and in every contact that the 
pupil has, either with subject matter or 
with his fellows. But there seems to be 
reason to believe that the responsibility 
is not always recognized. 

Outside the country school there are 
always influences at work that strongly 
condition real accomplishment in the 
teaching of language. If the children hear 
incorrect and slovenly English, and use 
it themselves imitatively during their 
waking hours outside of school, there is 
not much chance for instruction, however 
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well planned and carried out, to become 
functional. 

Whether the teacher can do anything 
about such conditions is a question. It will 
differ with communities. But there ought 
to be some effort always made to get the 
co-operation of the parents concerned. If 
there is a Parent-Teachers Association or 
a Community Club in the district, there 
should be at least one program per year 
devoted to arousing interest in Good Eng- 
lish. 

It is, of course, almost pathetic to see 
a parent who has practiced habits of in- 
correct speech for forty years suddenly 
become conscious of shortcomings and try 
to reform. But it probably isn’t any worse 
than going ahead in blissful ignorance. 
And sometimes if the children of a family 
become really interested and go on the 
trail of ‘‘ain’t’’ and “‘you wuz” and “I 
knowed,” they can bring about some re- 
markable adjustments in community 
speech habits. 

There is considerable criticism of radio 
programs that permit vernacular and in- 
correct English, and no doubt many are 
deserving of such criticism. And they 
probably make a stronger impression on 
the minds of rural children than of others 
because of the lack of other forms of 
entertainment in the country. But the 
writer knows of one rural teacher who 
has turned the Amos and Andy skit into 
a motivational device for good English, 
strange as that may seem. She has de- 
veloped an interest in the detection of 
errors made by this pair of entertainers, 
and the children seem never to tire of 
reporting the mistakes they recognize. 
And their friends and parents join in the 
game. Sometimes, after Andy has had an 
especially bad evening from the stand- 
point of grammar and pronunciation, 
there is almost a riot when she arrives at 
school the next morning. 

Such an interest might tend to make a 
whole neighborhood more self-critical of 
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its language usage. Perhaps other games 
or contests might be devised for popular- 
izing good English and gaining for it the 
approval of community opinion. At any 
rate the teacher should be on the lookout 
for every chance to make her pupils con- 
scious and critical of speech standards 
they encounter outside of school. Then 
the drill periods and other activities of 
the class-room will be more likely to bear 
fruit. 

In summarizing this discussion it may 
be said that there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the English used in rural Ameri- 
ca is probably somewhat inferior to that 
of native citizens of urban centers judged 
from the standpoint of what is generally 
accepted as correct usage and good ex- 
pression. The rural one-room school may 
be held partly responsible for that con- 
dition. 

Certain problems of instruction, corre- 
lation, and community attitude are pe- 
culiar to the country school. Some of these 
have been pointed out, with suggestions 
for meeting them. The importance of 
language instruction in the curriculum of 
the rural school has been stressed. 

The most of what has been said is based 
upon the observations and experiences of 
the writer, and therefore is very subjec- 
tive in nature. But the paper is concluded 
with a feeling that the teaching of ‘“‘one 
of the most priceless possessions” of the 
boys and girls of the one-room country 
schools of America deserves a much more 
careful analysis and study. 
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EARNING to talk is one of the 
major achievements of a child’s 
life, for through a mastery of 

speech the child strives to become a 
part of his social group. The early stages 
in language development constitute the 
foundation on which the whole structure 
of adult speech is built. In the home, in 
the nursery school, kindergarten, and ele- 
mentary school this foundation is being 
laid. During the first six years of a child’s 
life he has passed through clearly defined 
stages in the development of language 
control and has built up a vocabulary of 
approximately 2,500 words." He has done 
this by merely taking part in an active 
life. The importance of the development 
of language control is brought out by 
Charles H. Judd: “Each word which he 
(the child) learns controls for the mo- 
ment his thought. Each sentence that he 
hears shapes for him a succession of ideas 
and holds them in a certain order. After 
the individual has been under the influ- 
ence of language for a time, he will begin 
to do most of his thinking by using the 
distinctions and relations which society 
has given him through its established 
modes of communication. Language is a 
mode of mental procedure. It is not some- 
thing which we use from time to time; it 
is the method of our whole mental ex- 
istence. An individual can no more get 
away from language than he can empty 
his mind of ideas.’’? 

1Smith, M. E. An Investigation of the Development 


of the Sentence and the Extent of Vocabulary in Young 
Children. University of Iowa Studies of Child Welfare, 


Vol. 3, No. 5. Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1926. 
2 Judd, Psychology of Social Institutions, p. 208. Mac- 
millan, 1927. 





Speech therefore is the means of get- 
ting in contact with the world of ideas 
expressed in language. The psychologist 
reminds us that words are tools for de- 
fining and clarifying ideas and experi- 
ences, and that language is one of the 
most important indices of mental develop- 
ment. Words bring to the child, so far as 
he can grasp them, what he cannot bring 
to himself, namely, the contacts on which 
civilization depends for its evolution and 
its present form. Since the child’s intel- 
lectual life is influenced by words that 
come to him from others, the school 
must specialize in specific ways in the 
training of pupils in language develop- 
ment. It must provide for the building 
up of experiences; it must train pupils to 
express themselves accurately and flu- 
ently; and it must give training that will 
increase their vocabularies. 

Life is bound up in every way with 
language and since language is our chief 
means of communication it is essential 
that oral language be stressed in school. 
Group activities centered about the daily 
experiences of the pupils, about their 
home life and community life, provide 
an abundance of topics for conversation, 
beth for unorganized or spontaneous 
speech and organized composition. If the 
child has plenty of experiences, he will 
have the urge to talk and tell about them. 

Within the last few years there have 
been introduced into the curriculum, 
activities designed to meet the social 
needs of children. Such activities are 
known as the social studies and are un- 
derstood to be those subjects whose con- 
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tent relates directly to the organization 
and development of human society and to 
man as a member of the social group. 
The term ‘‘social studies” implies the de- 
velopment of a social point of view and 
includes those experiences which are pro- 
vided by the school primarily for the pur- 
pose of extending the child’s social un- 
derstanding. These experiences center 
around people and around social institu- 
tions in their simpler aspects. Opportunity 
is provided for those activities which 
will help the child to observe and under- 
stand in some slight degree at least the 
meaning and significance of different fac- 
tors in the community. The child cannot 
grasp the far-reaching benefits of organ- 
ized society, but he can be led to appre- 
ciate certain values such as what people 
do for his comfort in his home and com- 
munity, where his food and clothing come 
from, and how people travel. Therefore 
in the social studies in the primary grades 
are found the beginnings of what the 
adult classifies as history, geography, and 
civics. These various subjects include 
units for the development of which the 
children create real experiences using 
construction, drawing, observation, oral 
and written composition, and reading. 

To help the child develop fluency in 
speech we must provide a wealth of ideas. 
The necessary thinking that contributes 
to growth in language is provided by in- 
creasing the richness and range of chil- 
dren’s experiences, for growth in lan- 
guage and acquisition of ideas go hand 
in hand. If the children are given op- 
portunities for practical activities that 
make up a vital, meaningful school day 
they are also experiencing, individually, 
the thought development that goes with, 
and provides background for, language 
development. 

The social studies provide the wealth 
of experiences which broaden the child’s 
background and build up a store of dis- 
tinct and meaningful concepts. The 
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varied contacts and experiences arising 
in connection with social studies activities 
are the best possible mediums for de- 
veloping in the child a facility in ex- 
pressing ideas. These ideas may be 
acquired by trips, first-hand contacts with 
materials, experiences, construction work, 
group projects, all of which are related 
to activities of common interest to the 
group. Phases of community environ- 
ment, transportation, clothing, and chil- 
dren of other lands are topics in the social 
studies which definitely contribute toward 
the extension of the child’s experiences 
and a broadening of his concepts. 

As the work progresses from the pri- 
mary to the middle grades, the pupils 
have more ideas to express because con- 
tacts in the social studies in the primary 
grades and awakened interest in geogra- 
phy, history, and civics have widened 
their experiences. Giving expression to 
these ideas is essential to the children’s 
thinking. As they write or speak they 
first must assemble their ideas on a topic 
or unit; they must organize their thoughts 
in an orderly sequence; and they must use 
words combined into sentences to express 
their ideas. Thus the raw materials— 
words, sentences and paragraphs—are 
used in the social studies classes and the 
social studies classes therefore contribute 
to training in expression. The expres- 
sional aspects of the social studies should 
be emphasized and because of the great 
amount of content they should be used 
as a point of departure for the oral 
and written expression in the English 
classes. 

Skill in language depends not only on 
a wealth of ideas but it requires also a 
sufficiently abundant vocabulary to clothe 
these ideas. Since thought and language 
are twin products, the accumulation of a 
vocabulary implies growth of thought. 
There will be no enrichment of a child’s 
vocabulary if he finds he needs only a 
limited supply of words. However, if his 
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activities are widened they will act as 
stimuli for vocabulary development. The 
vocabulary of the normal child will grow 
just as rapidly as vital, varied situations 
are presented in which his participation 
requires the use of new words with some 
precision and accuracy. As Dewey has 
pointed out, few people can be fluent re- 
garding things and processes to which 
they are strangers. All enrichment of ex- 
perience, both within and without school, 
has a direct influence on the child’s vo- 
cabulary. Every new situation needs new 
words, and actual experiences and reali- 
ties build vocabulary. The child is con- 
stantly reaching out for additional ex- 
periences and for the vocabulary necessary 
to talk about these experiences. Environ- 
ment, mental growth, and interest have 
much to do with the building of the 
child’s vocabulary. 

The social studies units begin with the 
familiar, first giving the child an under- 
standing of his own environment with 
the topics of home and community life. 
These are succeeded by topics which lead 
to wider areas of experience and which 
deal with other modes of life as they 
exist today. In connection with the social 
studies unit or topic the program involves 
excursions and shared group experiences 
which are of tremendous interest to the 
children and yield a vivid return in lan- 
guage. Vocabularies grow amazingly in 
the discussion periods after first-hand ex- 
periences and observations. For example, 
a group of fourth-grade pupils were 
studying the development of transporta- 
tion and found that some of the needs 
which gave rise to its development were 
adventure, health, new lands, commerce, 
protection, enjoyment, and _ livelihood. 
They compared the early and modern 
forms of transportation and traced the 
general development of land, water, and 
air transportation. As the children had 
more ideas to express, there was a cor- 
responding change in expression, for they 
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had to use a more extensive vocabulary. 
New words were acquired in order to 
express their thoughts on transportation 
more vividly, effectively, and specifically. 
As other topics emerge, many words 
which the pupil has met incidentally in 
reading are learned with new and richer 
meaning as the child meets them in the 
social studies content. Such words as 
castle, knight, armor, now carry new ideas 
and a rich body of association because 
the pupils have had vital contacts with 
them in their social studies unit in history. 
They are stimulated and encouraged to 
incorporate into their writing and speak- 
ing a new and growing vocabulary to 
express their new and growing ideas. 

The social studies units contain such 
a variety of language activities that they 
lend themselves to the interests and lan- 
guage abilities of pupils of different in- 
tellectual and social backgrounds. It is a 
well-known and lamentable fact that one 
of the most difficult problems in composi- 
tion work is to find language activities 
which meet the interests and abilities of 
every pupil in the class. Sometimes this is 
done by supplying pupils with materials 
gathered from here and there, with no 
attempt at any unification. When the lan- 
guage activities are correlated with one 
large common interest, the pupils may 
more or less consciously appreciate the 
facts and phenomena that have a bearing 
on the development or solution of the 
central topic or problem at hand. The 
pupils need to see the relationship of 
ideas in the introduction of subjects so 
full of human interest. With the availa- 
bility of a vast storehouse of fascinating 
supplementary material, each pupil will 
be able to select some phase for language 
development that appeals to him and 
which is suited to his ability. Many, if 
not most of the major themes of the 
social studies appear to have educational 
potentialities in any and all grades, if 
properly presented. 
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En Route to Integration 


ALTON R. ANDERSON 


Executive Assistant, School Department 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


O PERSON can be completely 

on one side of the fence in this 

integration game. It is interest- 
ing to notice that Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, 
presenting her A Correlated Curriculum 
report, and Mr. Mark Neville of St. Louis, 
in speaking for correlation, both felt con- 
Strained to speak to a certain extent 
against correlation. I must doff my hat to 
both these people who cannot help but 
recognize the pitfalls of an integration 
program. 

The completely integrated program is 
the most beautiful dream that education 
has ever had. Psychologists say that 
dreams are unconscious wish fulfillments. 
However, even the most erratic among us 
will agree that most dreams are rather 
impractical. In dreams we all take wing 
so easily; it seems quite sensible and 
logical at the moment. We leap off hous- 
es and have no difficulty in planing 
gracefully up and over every mountain 
in our path. Yet we do not confidently 
jump off houses in our conscious living 
with the delusion of being able to fly. 

Every good business man is a firm be- 
liever in moderation. It is only the per- 
son thoughtless of consequences who 
attempts to organize and put into effect 
any enormous enterprise in a brief com- 
pass of time and without careful plan- 
ning. Such hurried undertakings prove to 
be buildings of blocks, without mortar, 
constructed on foundations of sand,— 
sometimes quicksand, judging by the 
speed of disappearance of the whole en- 
terprise. 

It is obvious from my foregoing flight 
in fancy that I am attempting to urge 
quiet consideration and long deliberation 





before launching any integration pro- 
gram. Such ardent proponents of inte- 
gration as Miss Weeks are also among 
the strongest opponents of hurried ex- 
tremism in integrative procedure. Ques- 
tion those who have been carefully ex- 
perimenting with integrated programs 
over a period of years: these people can 
present enough examples of dangerous 
alleys to enter in five minutes to make 
your head turn dizzily. These experiment- 
ers have still found no ideal solution or 
royal road to a good, thoroughly inte- 
grated curriculum. 

What seems to be sensible advice then 
to follow in an integration program? Fol- 
low the conservative business man. Don’t 
try to bite off more than you can chew. 
Test your resources first, your teachers, 
your text materials and apparatus; are 
they pliable and varied enough? Are the 
teachers willing and anxious to help in 
making changes? Have they the stamina 
to keep going, the stick-to-itiveness so 
necessary for successful continuance of 
any proposed program? 

The unit treatment, a current educa- 
tional practice, may be falsely construed 
as integration, but really it is the most 
out and out disintegration, the extreme 
division of a subject into its component 
parts. 

Some unit treatments are merely trans- 
fers of nomenclature, attempts to borrow 
what seems to be the magic phrase of the 
moment. Merely changing the name chap- 
ter to the word unit, for example, is ob- 
viously not the scientifically planned unit 
method. 

Here in the unit method we have such 
extreme specialization that it might be 
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said that each subject is separated into 
subdivisions, each really a separate sub- 
ject by itself. Thus in a unit treatment in 
history we have one book divided into 
social history, economic history, political 
history, etc. Each treatment, to avoid un- 
necessary duplication, must be unlike the 
other treatments, though each may cover 
the same time period. So we hear pupils 
erroneously speaking of two or more 
Mexican Wars, because the units have 
been so unlike as to create that impres- 
sion. I believe in specialization, but not 
the kinds of specialized treatment to 
which I have just referred. We must have 
integrated specialization, if 1 may coin 
such an expression, in American educa- 
tion today. 

There is no doubt as to the coming 
place of the correlated curriculum. I 
shudder however to think of the mis- 
guided manner in which integration may 
and probably will upset our educational 
system. Is it advisable, in order to attempt 
an approximation of Miss Ruth Mary 
Weeks’ roseate picture—and I must ad- 
mit that as I listened to Miss Weeks’ 
description of pattern making as the di- 
vine plan of the universe, I felt some 
guilt that I should care to speak at all 
against the adoption of such a system— 
that we should overturn our whole edu- 
cational applecart as it exists today? No, 
two thousand times, no! 

Yet, can we not reconcile and reor- 
ganize our school plan of today to cull 
the value of integration, to modify and 
connect our specialized courses to repre- 
sent more fully in the student’s mind a 
complete picture tied up and become a 
part of his own life picture in each case? 
This we must have—if we believe in the 
value of specialization—an integrated 
specialization. We must adapt our present 
educational set-up to add the certain 


value of an integrated procedure. We 


must connect our separate, specialized 
courses to show relationships, the broad 





skeletal structure, the direction, the goal. 

How can we do this? 

Certainly the basis for any work 
integration should be conservatism. We 
cannot scrap our present curriculum and 
jump into any new educational form and 
expect to meet immediate success. Trials 
with integration in various parts of the 
country indicate that this business of in- 
stituting a good correlated curriculum is 
not easy. Mr. Mark Neville of St. Louis, 
in his recent speech on correlation before 
the National Council of English Teach- 
ers, pointed out very graphically the dif- 
ficulties which he has had in his school in 
the past few years in putting into effect 
a correlated course of study. He noted 
carefully the many culs-de-sac into which 
he stumbled with his teachers, and how 
he extricated himself and began again in 
each instance. We may be thankful that 
we have such experimenters to help us 
and to keep us from traveling the same 
precipitous paths. 

How can we use our present curriculum 
as the basis for a correlated curriculum? 

We must do this by gradual modifying 
and enriching. The elementary forms of 
integration must constitute the beginning 
of the fused course of study. We must 
educate our teachers to be correlation- 
minded. Unless we do this, our every ef- 
fort to further any integration program 
will meet with failure. Teachers—all of 
them—must realize the value of connect- 
ing all the courses in the curriculum to 
form one composite whole so as to present 
a unit value which can be more readily 
appreciated in the student’s mind than 
the mumbo-jumbo muddle of the present 
time. 

Elementary integration forms the step- 
ping stone to that complex integration 
which every far-seeing teacher realizes is 
the ideal towards which education should 
aim. Maybe some day, years and years 
from now, we can look back on such days 
as the present and visualize the struggles 
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through which the people of our day had 

to pass, for only by gradual modification 

towards our ideal can we safely and sane- 
ly attain our goal. 

The integration of tomorrow will not 
merely be an integration of subjects in the 
regular academic curriculum, but will be 
an integration of extra-curricular and 
regular academic curricular work, also. 

Many people do not realize the great 
field for development in the extra-cur- 
ricular work. Today there are not many 
school systems in the United States which 
utilize to any great extent, in any formal 
manner, the tremendous value of student 
activities. However, this is being done 
more and more, and here and there we 
read of cities which have supervisors of 
extra-curricular activities in each high 
school, the only duties of these specially 
trained people being to increase the value 
of student activities, and to tie up the 
student activities with the regular curricu- 
lum, which of course, means integration 
of a certain kind. 

An initial, integrated program presup- 
poses a certain reorganization and inter- 
connection between courses as presented 
in the conventional manner. This inter- 
connection should be of the same general 
type between subjects in the grades as be- 
tween the more definite courses in the 
secondary school. Integration presupposes 
carefully planned schedules for pupils 
and the observance of rather specific 
cautions: 

1. An integrated program must beware 
of too much duplication between 
the separate courses which compose 
the program and which are being 
fused to a certain extent. 

Careful pre-study must be made to 

guarantee the value of the integrat- 

ed material. 

3. (And this goes on from 2.) Don’t 
integrate everything which comes up 
as a connection between two subjects 

merely for the sake of integration; 
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in other words, don’t carry on for 
the sake of performing the act of 
integration. 


Subjects in the curriculum must co- 
operate, in order to cull out genuine 
worth. How are we going to decide what 
are some criteria which must be set up to 
determine real merit? 


1. We must emphasize major concepts; 
we must encourage a grasp of broad 
values. 

2. We must indicate how the part fits 
into the whole, and how the whole 
is composed of parts; that is to say, 
a fused program must present a uni- 
fied picture; the pattern must be ob- 
vious; the separate courses integrat- 
ed one to the other must be apparent 
as forming sections of the whole 
educational program. 

3. We must test our course of study by 
experience values; in other words, 
how does the curriculum tie up with 
the everyday life of the pupil? Does 
the school work possess utilitarian 
implications? A perusal of An Ex- 
perience Curriculum, the recent pub- 
lication of the National Council of 
English Teachers, will indicate more 
fully what is meant by this criterion. 


Pupils can be helped in these respects 
by acquiring awareness of the general out- 
lines of courses of study, and they should 
have the same advantage of knowing just 
where they are going as teachers are sup- 
posed to know where they are attempting 
to direct their pupils. 

Many colleges and universities now- 
adays are handing out, in initial lecture 
periods, outlines of courses of study. 
These outlines sometimes indicate the re- 
lationship in the general educational pro- 
gram. Why should not this same pro- 
cedure be followed in the upper grades 
and high school? Below this point it is 
doubtful if pupils would be able to ap- 


preciate and understand such printed ma- 
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terial. However, even in this case of the 
elementary grades, pupils could be pre- 
sented courses of study to show to their 
parents, so that the parents would in 
these cases understand where their pupils 
were traveling. It is understood that as 
the integrated pattern becomes more 
closely knit in the upper grades, the ob- 
jectives, the plan—and certainly any in- 
tegrated course of study should have a 
general but definite goal—should become 
more and more obvious to the pupil as 
time goes on, even though he might not 
consciously figure it out as easily as two 
plus two equals four. 

This all leads us to a discussion of the 
relationship of integration to guidance. 
Certainly in general integration is guid- 
ance, and guidance is integration. 

An integrated program must co-oper- 
ate, in order to be valuable over a period 
of many years, with the guidance or- 
ganization. Not much guidance can be 
done by counsellors in the early elemen- 
tary grades. Here the home-room teacher 
is the guidance factor, for especially by 
continued contact and careful observance 
can individual differences be noted and 
recorded. However, these recorded dif- 
ferences and all the various factors of 
personality, health, family background, 
intelligence, accomplishment, environ- 
ment, and in short, all the things which 
go into making a complete personnel 
chart, should be set down for utilization 
of the guidance counsellor in the upper 
grades of the elementary school, and for 
the high schools. 

The individual teacher in each case ad- 
ministers the prescribed medicine. Wheth- 
er that teacher is a good nurse in. general, 
is a rather moot question. A correlated 
course of study demands a broader train- 
ing for the teachers administering such a 
curriculum. This broader training in gen- 
eral, since it would be a matter of acquir- 
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ing more knowledge, may necessitate in 
future years, a longer teacher training 
period. It would be difficult to get the 
amount of knowledge necessary to carry 
on a fused curriculum in the present four 
year course of the teachers colleges, be- 
cause the well-planned course in these in- 
stitutions is so comprehensive. 

The program of the early grades is the 
same general program for all pupils, the 
teacher enriching or subtracting to suit 
observed individual differences. In the 
primary and elementary grades, not too 
much integration should be done between 
individual courses until the basic skills, 
the tools for further learning, have been 
acquired. There should be no confusion, 
no diffusion in an attempt at fusion. At 
this early period we should have utmost 
clarity and conciseness to assist the child 
mind toward a firm grasp of fundamen- 
tals. One should not attempt to correlate 
unwisely in the teaching of fundamentals. 
When one is teaching how to write the 
separate letters of the alphabet, or, more 
advanced, the mechanics of long division, 
there should be no forced admixture of 
other material to complicate the pro- 
cedure. 

In conclusion, let us return to the edu- 
cational go-betweens, the teachers, for 
they are the ones who must purvey and 
direct the correlated course. Integration 
demands only the best; it takes intelli- 
gence of a high order to carry on, to 
teach an integrated program. Have we 
enough of the best to fulfill the demands 
of the fused course of study? If the calibre 
of .the teaching profession is improving, 
and most experts seem to feel that this is 
certainly so, then we can look with opti- 
mism toward that not too distant day 
when the combination of intelligence, 
training, and will to teach shall perform 
the miracle of a well-co-ordinated, well- 
integrated curriculum. 
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English—an Integral Part of 
All School Activities 





CLAIRE ZYVE 


Public Schools 
Scarsdale, New York 


NGLISH in the modern elementary 
Kk school has disappeared as a sep- 
arate subject and has taken its 
legitimate place as an integral part of 
every activity which occupies children. As 
the life in the school has become more 
vital, English has lost its former artifi- 
ciality in favor of its present functional 
use. 

Our understanding of the importance 
of the emotional tone of a child’s life 
accounts for much of the change in school 
practice which has brought about this dif- 
ferent view of subject matter. We believe 
that much of the learning of young chil- 
dren is emotional, not intellectual, and so 
comes best with emotional readiness. This 
readiness is highest with activities within 
the scope of children’s own understand- 
ing and experience. Realizing that learn- 
ing takes place in a total situation rather 
than in isolated units, we see a child’s five 
hours in school as emotionally inseparable 
from his nineteen hours at home and in 
play. 

When a child wishes to talk or write 
about something, one may be sure that the 
happening has seemed important to him. 
He may have been involved in the midst 
of it or may have played only the part of 
a spectator, but he has seen or felt or ex- 
perienced. It was once true that the child 
was forbidden to bring his outside experi- 
ences into the classroom. However as the 
life inside the school has attained the 
natural unstilted quality of outside life, 
there has followed an interchange of ex- 
periences and feelings tending to bring 


the child’s day into a unified whole. The 
principal change within the school which 
has induced this is the increase in oppor- 
tunity for natural social relationships 
among the children. We have long real- 
ized that certain skills must be developed 
through practice. We now believe that 
social and psychological understanding 
must grow in much the same way. Just as 
we have children write sentences if we 
wish them to use quotation marks or ques- 
tion marks correctly, so do we provide for 
practice in social relationships through 
natural social situations which form the 
groundwork of the school life of to-day. 

The picture one gets in stepping into a 
modern classroom is one rich with situa- 
tions which require real exchange of opin- 
ions and sharing of plans. The room re- 
flects the interests and efforts of the chil- 
dren living in it. The decorations—the 
curtains, pictures, bulletin boards, the 
table runners and hangings, the vases and 
bookends—all show the work of children. 
The very arrangement and kind of furni- 
ture suggest social use. Desks and chairs 
may be all pushed back to give space for 
a boat built of blocks, for a historical map 
made on the floor, or the dramatization 
of a story. A corner of the room may be 
a print shop, or a furniture making cor- 
ner, or a library, or a secluded spot for 
boys or girls who wish to write by them- 
selves. 

It is obvious that children care for their 
own materials and supplies. There is a 
table filled with paints and brushes, the 
paper supply is assorted and accessible for 
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use; the work books and shelves of library 
books are within reach. On the board with 
a list of “things we have done this year’’ 
are the items “Kept all of our scissors” ; 
“Kept all of our tools except one.” 

These objective observations are signs 
of a creative and active life of the children 
in the group. It is a life which has in- 
cluded planning, and execution of plans. 
It has required discussion and the meeting 
of problems. It has meant the adjustment 
of one’s self to different rdles, sometimes 
as a leader sometimes as a follower. 
Above all it has developed the ability to 
express one’s ideas clearly for the sake 
of the achievement of important ends. 

The informal spirit of friendly co- 
operation which accompanies the care of 
the physical properties in the classroom 
Carries over into many other room activi- 
ties. One of the richest, in developing 
ability in oral expression of ideas is the 
conversation period. The name by which 
this period is called is unimportant. It is 
the time when children tell each other 
their experiences or bring in objects of 
interest. In the classroom as in outside 
life it means the social sharing of ideas, 
the learning to make one’s contribution 
to the group. It brings about an uncon- 
scious building of vocabulary and gives a 
setting for the development of some of 
the more formal phases of English uses, 
which will be discussed a little later in this 
article. 

The planning of the events of the day 
both in terms of the longer time activi- 
ties of the group and the adjustments to 
weather or immediate happenings means 
more controlled direction of thinking than 
does the informal exchange of conversa- 
tion. The class meetings in which ques- 
tions of management of room affairs and 
action arise and are guided come in this 
same category of controlled thinking. 

The writing and publishing of a room 
newspaper, the planning of class excur- 
sions, the preparation of assembly pro- 


grams, the working together in small 
groups On various activities arising in con- 
nection with room units all furnish an 
obvious setting for genuinely needed writ- 
ten and oral English work. 

Just as each child in a classroom has an 
integral part in the direction of the activi- 
ties and purposes which make up the life 
of the room, so does each room in the 
school play a vital rdle in the life of the 
whole school. Vital human experiences 
which characterize each classroom now 
characterize the whole school. Children 
come together from many different rooms 
to take part in matters of common inter- 
est. Each child learns from those both 
older and younger than himself. The 
necessity for communication which ac- 
companies room activities is also present 
here. 

We find children going into other 
classrooms announcing assemblies, and 
reading stories or poems they have writ- 
ten. We discover them reviewing the new 
books of the year and sending short re- 
views to other children to help in book 
selection. We hear a child summarizing 
from his notes the discussion that has 
taken place in the school council concern- 
ing the marble tournament. We see a 
poetry group bring its books and papers 
and pencils to read and write poetry to- 
gether. We read in the school library the 
books on airplanes which the flying club 
has written for the information of other 
children. We follow the “reporters” for 
the current issue of the school paper as 
they watch and interpret the happenings 
in other rooms. The whole school belongs 
to each child. 

Study of social and scientific materials 
from which children gain impersonal con- 
cepts and generalizations have a large 
part in the program of the school of to- 
day. In becoming familiar with these, 
many of the same opportunities for social 
participation are afforded that we found 
in the activities springing from children’s 
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interests and experiences. So do we find 
opportunity for similar types of written 
and oral expression. 

It is noticeable that the activities in a 
school such as this have not been chosen 
by teachers because they gave opportunity 
for the practice in certain forms of speak- 
ing and writing. Rather the activity has 
met some need or purpose of children and 
the use of some form of expression of 
ideas or feelings has been necessary in 
reaching that end. There is no drill be- 
yond that essential for the accomplish- 
ment of the need. This seems to be typical 
of procedure in the modern school. The 
activity may show the need of a skill 
which only drill will develop, but is not 
in itself either chosen for the sake of the 
drill or used as a vehicle of drill. Only 
the drill enters that is necessary for the 
accomplishment of the purpose. 

What, then, happens in the case of a 
skill which may have been used func- 
tionally but needs further emphasis? The 
data given below seem to show that such 
drill is being given in periods separated 
from the activity. 

A questionnaire was filled out by 156 
New York State teachers who had de- 
scribed units of work carried out in their 
classrooms. The units indicated that the 
type of program was in use which has 
been described here. The teachers were 
distributed about evenly from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade. Of the 
156, 20 gave no drill in spelling, arith- 
metic, grammar, writing, or reading, in 
addition to that which had functional 
use. Additional drill, in periods separated 
from the activity periods, was reported by 
136 teachers. Of these 136, 74 included 
a separate drill period daily on formal 
sides of English work such as punctua- 
tion, or capitalization. This period aver- 
aged nine minutes in length. 

This practice of including the drill 
teaching in separate periods is consistent 
with teachers’ present attitudes toward 
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children’s activities. These activities are in 
existence largely because they are of in- 
terest and value to children. They may 
motivate the learning of certain facts 
which should be known, but are never 
chosen because they include such facts. 
This means that skills which do not arise 
or do not receive enough practice are 
taught in periods separated from other ac- 
tivities. The child is then undisturbed by 
conflicting purposes. The shortness of the 
period which teachers need for drill may 
indicate the high learning that takes place 
during the functional use of the various 
skills in English. 

We must take care that under our pres- 
ent informal activity program the writ- 
ing that children do does not become too 
exclusively utilitarian. 

In the examples given in this article the 
child is usually writing to make clear a 
happening—the events of the student 
council, the review of a new book. Or he 
may be clarifying a far distant scene such 
as Egypt or one of the past time, as the 
plays about the dinosaurs and the Colonial 
singing school. The life of the present 
classroom is so active and its purposes so 
many, that frequently all of a child’s ener- 
gy is used in the accomplishment of tasks 
associated with the group’s plans. It is 
only about his personal experiences and 
the beauty in the natural environment 
about him that a child can have feelings 
uniquely his own. We must take time in 
school programs to give children leisure 
in which to feel. The poetry club which 
meets once a week and goes to the woods 
to write, or the children who write about 
their pet lamb will say something of very 
different quality than that in their more 
utilitarian writings. Both kinds of expres- 
sion are important. At present we are 
more apt to neglect the very simple situa- 
tions having to do with the outdoors, with 
plants, and animals about which a child 
may do sincere writing involving his per- 
sonal feelings. 


English in the Integrated 
Program 


Some Practical Problems 


EDNA COTNER 
Formerly on the Staff of the Omaha, Nebraska, Schools 


NGLISH readily becomes a part of 

an integrated program as it is in- 

herent in any subject in a school 
using the English language. If we think 
of integration as what we wish to have 
take place in the mind of the child, and 
correlation as the thought uppermost in 
the mind of the curriculum maker, we 
will be more concerned with the correla- 
tion than with the integration of English 
when we are planning the classroom pro- 
cedure. We need not fear that the subject 
will stand isolated in the mind of the 
child; a pupil must be entirely without in- 
telligence who cannot perceive that the 
language he uses is an integral part of 
every school subject. 

Social studies, literature, and English 
composition are the subjects which, cor- 
related, make up the usual integrated pro- 
gram. If some phases of music and art 
can be poured into the melting pot, there 
is that much more material in the mix- 
ture; hence, more integration. 

Correlating the social studies with Eng- 
lish is easier and seems more fitting than 
fusing music and art only with English, 
ne appreciation of the arts corre- 
lates delightfully with the study of lan- 
guage. However, if both performance and 
appreciation of music and art with Eng- 
lish made up the entire fused, no-subject 
curriculum, there might result a lack of 
variety and the music or the art, especially 
the performance study, would be subject 
to frequent interruptions with a resulting 
detriment to continuity. 


Mathematics and English do not so 
readily correlate. But it is not unusual to 
ask pupils to pause in their study of his- 
tory and social problems to express opin- 
ions in formal composition style, or to use 
those subjects for inspiration in creative 
poetry. 

English in the subject curriculum com- 
monly embraces the study of literature, 
grammar and usage, and composition, the 
latter being a study of the adapting of the 
language to our needs and personalities 
and integrating it, if you please, into our 
lives. Except for the language itself, a 
language with which pupils are familiar, 
there is no subject matter for the study of 
composition. Literature abounds in ma- 
terial that can be adapted to composition 
projects. We can encourage children to 
express their opinions of books, to ana- 
lyze the people of fiction, to search in the 
library for illustrative material, and to 
imitate and create literature on the level 
of their own experiences. This procedure 
is integrating English composition and 
literature. It is not new or unique, but has 
been the customary method of teachers of 
literature. In recent years the creative fea- 
ture has been emphasized. 

Social studies, also, suggest variety of 
material for the English curriculum. 
There can be floor talks about all sorts of 
historical subjects, panel discussions about 
government and current events, outlin- 
ing, abstracting, organizing—writing and 
talking and composing related to geo- 
graphical, historical, and _ sociological 
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topics. By such procedure we make up a 
program which fuses English composition 
and the social studies. It is true integra- 
tion because no one can tell where one 
subject ends and another begins. Is a floor 
talk about “Our Trip to Alaska’ geog- 
raphy or is it English? The teacher fol- 
lowing the subject plan, if she is teaching 
English, assures us that it is English com- 
position; if she is teaching geography, she 
assures us that it is geography; the teacher 
following the integrated plan maintains 
that its title is immaterial and that it is 
neither one subject nor the other but a 
natural fusion of the two subjects. The 
instructor will tell us that a pupil should 
not be encouraged to think of school ac- 
tivities in terms of subjects; school studies 
should be thought of as themes or prob- 
lems. 

There are no subjects, in the usual 
sense, in the integrated curriculum. How- 
ever, someone responsible for classroom 
activities must be subject conscious to 
make sure of a well-balanced program. 
How can we know that a series of prob- 
lems centered around historical material 
will not pour too much of history into 
the mixture? Our thoughts at present 
dwell on the problems of government and 
finance. If we offer the children a more 
thorough course in history and economics, 
we hope that the study will help them to 
deal less disastrously with the mysteries 
of human relations; yet we cannot be 
sure that a problem centered in_his- 
tory will develop more insight and 
lead to a better understanding of hu- 
man problems than one centered in lan- 
guage. 

Because literature and the social studies 
have content that lends itself readily to 
the study of English composition, and be- 
cause it is easily made available, it may 
as well be incorporated in the English cur- 
riculum if it suits the purpose, that is, 
the purpose from the viewpoint of Eng- 
lish composition. One who uses material 
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for composition study that does not suit 
the composition purpose is not, strictly 
speaking, playing the part of an English 
teacher; he is merely extending the activi- 
ties bearing on some other problem, many 
times to the detriment of the composi- 
tion study. Content for the study of com- 
position should be chosen with an eye on 
the purpose rather than selected because 
it is interesting or because it is related to 
the history study of the moment. 

To select material or plan activities for 
the English curriculum judiciously re- 
quires skill in diagnosis, a double diag- 
nosis because it is an analysis of both the 
child’s psychology and the material. The 
value of the composition course lies large- 
ly in the quality given it by this skill in 
diagnosing. Many teachers who under- 
stand the pupil’s psychology are unable 
to apply that understanding in their analy- 
sis of content for the composition course. 
They may keep the material within the 
child’s experience and comprehension, but 
that is not enough; they may choose con- 
tent and activities that interest the child, 
but that is only one consideration. The 
subject matter, projects, and activities 
that make up the course, integrated or 
otherwise, should suit the intended pur- 
pose or there results much fruitless effort. 
Problems and material that are taken 
from other studies to become a part of 
the English curriculum should as truly 
suit the purpose from the viewpoint of 
English as the usage drills which are de- 
signed to supply necessary practice in cor- 
rect usage. 

The quality which gives excellence to 
the English curriculum is a vital though 
somewhat intangible characteristic as hard 
to define as style in a work of fiction; yet 
the creative projects, usage drills, tests, 
devotion to the child’s experience, prob- 
lem-before-proof plan and what not are 
not to be compared in importance with 
this one quality. Correlating a composi- 
tion project with another study is accord- 
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ing to modern and approved method; 
nevertheless a correlation may contribute 
nothing to the need of the moment from 
the standpoint of English. Selecting an ex- 
ample from the work of a contemporary 
pupil, instead of choosing one from adult 
literature, is also looked upon with favor; 
yet the composition of the classmate, 
when used as an example, does not always 
supply something that the child can apply 
to his specific need; a simple illustration 
from adult literature is at times prefer- 
able. Stating the problem before proving 
it is an approved method of teaching; yet 
straining to follow the plan may some- 
times defeat the composition purpose. 
These three procedures are not to be dis- 
regarded, but they have slight value as 
compared with the one most essential 
thing—adapting the material and activi- 
ties to the specific composition need. 
Without this the procedure may be letter 
perfect, but the result worthless. 

One aim of a composition course as 
stated by its creator is “to stimulate the 
desire to be clear and entertaining in oral 
and written composition.’”” Desire may 
lead to effort, but desire that is not stimu- 
lated by accomplishment soon dies out 
and fruitless effort is more likely to lead 
to frustration than to stimulation. To esti- 
mate the ability of the child to accomplish 
and to measure the worth of the material 
which will stimulate desire but not lead 
to frustration, is the task of the one who 
plans the English program. It requires 
time and careful thought as well as skill. 
It cannot be done successfully at odd mo- 
ments in the classroom. Merely extending 
the program by adding more talking and 
writing and calling it English study is not 


providing for English composition in the 
course. Pupils may continue their talking 
and writing in connection with social 
studies without gaining anything definite 
and constructive toward growth in ex- 
pression except that which is a natural 
accompaniment of any study. When Eng- 
lish is portrayed as an incidental or acci- 
dental subject in the fused program, it 
suffers as much loss as would the social 
studies if there were no definite plan and 
continuity in themes presented for study. 
The course of study in composition is like- 
ly to become only a label when it is in- 
cidental ; at intervals the talking and writ- 
ing will be labeled English. 

Before planning an integrated pro- 
gram which is to include English that is 
more than a label, it may be wise to esti- 
mate as best we can the value of language 
abilities. If we find that their value is 
slight, we will see that only a small pro- 
portion of English goes into the mixture. 
If we estimate their worth highly, and 
wish to avoid neglecting the subject, we 
may see fit to center some of the major 
problems around English composition in- 
stead of basing them entirely on the social 
studies. An understanding of government 
and human relations depends upon our 
understanding of one another and our 
means of making ourselves understood as 
well as upon our knowledge of the past 
and our study of forms of government 
and economic factors. Growth in skill 
stimulates the development of ideas. We 
will remember in planning our curriculum 
that this is true of skill in the use of lan- 
guage and we will give some heed to the 
thought that “good technique lives longer 
than an idea.” 
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HERE was a time when it was 

generally believed that learning 

was better done if accompanied by 
pain. One of the astonishing changes in 
education in recent generations has been 
the abandonment of that idea. We no 
longer think that severe physical punish- 
ment, applied with vigor and enthusiasm, 
will somehow stimulate the brain and 
nerves of a child to the point of acquiring 
material which possibly isn’t worth ac- 
quiring anyhow. We are willing to put 
the child in a schoolroom where there 
is air that he can breathe, where there is 
light with which he can see, and where 
the desk and the rest of the equipment is 
adapted to his comfort. . .. We are more 
or less committed to making learning hu- 
mane. 

Except for the reforms of some of the 
great pioneers, whose ideas were praised 
and ignored, we have depended until 
recently upon the goodwill and patience 
of the child. We have brought very little 
ingenuity to making the materials with 
which he is supposed to learn fit for his 
use. We are thinking chiefly of the text- 
book now, and in regard to the textbook 
the goodwill and patience of the child 
have been called upon to an unreasonable 
degree. 

It is true, of course, that the average 
school child can understand books which 
his father and mother would make noth- 
ing out of. The average grownup person 
will read what can be read easily and 
stop when he meets a difficulty. That is 
why so many of the books on serious 
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subjects which are taken out of public 
libraries show finger marks only for six 
or a dozen pages. Go look at them and 
see how many are read for the first few 
pages and not beyond. School children’s 
books are thumbed all the way through, 
not because they are better books, but be- 
cause school children know that they have 
to find out what the books were supposed 
to teach them. The adult quits when he 
is discouraged in trying to read. If school 
children quit when they were discour- 
aged, most of them would have quit long 
ago and forever. The child knows that 
going to school is his business and that 
he makes his living by learning. He is 
willing to spend long hours in trying to 
figure out what a text means because he 
knows that there is a teacher there to 
check up on him. He also knows that the 
author of the book really tries, however 
clumsily, to mean something. In other 
words, the school child puts the blame 
upon himself if he doesn’t get through 
a difficult text. He is thus distinguished 
from his parents who put the blame on 
the book. I think we owe a debt of grati- 
tude and praise to our children for their 
willingness to do what we are so seldom 
willing to do for ourselves. . . . 

Not only is the modern child rather 
patient with the clumsy tools that we are 
likely to give him, but he really does learn 
a great deal more than we learned in our 
own school years. It is a perennial illu- 
sion of the men and women of each 
grown generation that they know more, 
as the result of experience and wisdom, 
than their children do, and that they 
learned more when they themselves were 
young. As a matter of demonstrable fact, 
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the modern schools, with their immensely 
complicated curricula, teach as much of 
the old-fashioned subjects as the older 
schools did, and a lot more besides. We 
have, of course, dropped out Latin and 
Greek, and a few things of that kind, 
but as for the so-called tools of learning, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and 
the rest, our children, in so far as any tests 
can show us the truth, learn more of 
those things than we did at the same age 
and much more than their grandparents 
learned. 

Every child must take on the culture 
of his time and place and children today 
must master an immense and complicated 
amount of lore if they are to survive, to 
say nothing of being effective citizens in 
a modern civilization. Where once they 
had to learn a few tribal ceremonies, how 
to make stone tools, and how to get their 
food, they must now learn to live in a 
world of complex and frightening gadg- 
ets, push-bottons, symbols, statistics, poli- 
tics, ideas, seen and unseen influences. 
It is a staggering task which the child 
faces, and no old-fashioned method of a 
few simple truths applied with a club 
will accomplish it. 

We are beginning to believe now, as 
the result of the explorations of the 
psychologists, that easy learning is better 
learning. It is quite possible that this 
principle may be pushed too far, but in 
view of the staggering burden which we 
put upon the child, it is not likely that 
we can ever take all of what we call 

“effort” out of his school experience. 

Our question then is, How much can 
the book itself contribute to making the 
learning process more pleasant and more 
effective? We are talking not about con- 
tent, not about logic and organization, 
but about things which the printer and 
the illustrator and the designer can do. 
Learning is not a purely intellectual proc- 
ess. We learn through our senses, and ob- 
stacles that are psychological in nature 


may retard the student. child who 
seems to be stupid may be only sick, and 
one who can’t learn to read may possibly 
not be able to see, and one who doesn’t 
seem to know what the teacher is talking 
about may not have heard what the teach- 
er said. The book, as a fundamental tool, 
must not unnecessarily handicap a child’s 
mind by baffling his senses. Indeed, we 
can go much further and say that we 
should give his senses all the aid we can 
in grasping the intellectual content. Bad 
workmen sometimes blame their tools, 
but it is still true that good workmen use 
the best tools they can get. 

If we analyze “readability” into its 
major elements, we find three qualities: 
lucidity, comprehensibility, and appeal. 
There are other ways of analyzing it, but 
these will do for the purpose, and what I 
want to show is that format, the physical 
nature of the book itself, affects at least 
two of these elements very materially. 

By lucidity, I mean the internal logic 
and organization of the book. That is an 
absolute quality and it is determined by 
the thinking of the author. Printers, illus- 
trators and designers can do very little 
about it. 

As to comprehensibility, which is a 
matter of communication, format begins 
to play a part. One of the most funda- 
mental of teaching principles is that the 
teacher should keep the student aware of 
the systematic outline of what he is learn- 
ing. He follows the old Southern preach- 
er’s dictum: ‘‘First I tells them what I’m 
going to tell ‘em, then I tells "em, then 
I tells em what I told ’em.” Teachers 
who know their business practice that 
principle. In fact, it may be said that the 
secret of good teaching is to take a few 
simple fundamental thoughts and sus- 
pend them in discourse, by repetitions 
which are so varied and ingenious that 
they will clarify the main points for the 
most stupid listener, but so artfully spun 
out that the most brilliant listener will 
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not be bored. This can be done in print 
as well as in’ speech, and it can be helped 
by type arrangement and by guides in the 
way of headings, different type faces, and 
marginal notes, as well as by illustrations. 
In other words, one of the ways of mak- 
ing the skeleton of a lesson evident to 
the reader is by means of proper type and 
headings. This is true of all kinds of 
books, but especially of textbooks. It 
would be highly desirable if one could 
pick up a textbook and, by leafing very 
rapidly through it, find out what it was 
about and what were the principal ideas 
it offered the student. Of course, this 
could also be done with trade books, but 
if most of them were comprehensible 
after a glance through the pages, that is 
as far as most readers would ever go... . 

And even if we cannot attain all that 
we hope for in making learning more 
effective by a more skillful approach to 
the child’s sensory reception, there are 
still reasons for making textbooks better. 
We want to make them better books as 
well as better texts. It might enhance a 
publisher's idea of his own responsibility 
if he would remember that for many 
children a book in school is the first in- 
troduction to books in general. We know 
that the people of our country do not 
love and cherish books as they might, 
that there are many homes in which books 
are almost unknown, that there are many 
grown people who almost never read a 
book. How much this is the result of un- 
satisfactory experiences with things called 
“books” in childhood, I would not ven- 
ture to say. In any case, I think we could 
say that if books met in childhood were 
pleasant to look at and to hold, were easy 
to understand, at least one step would be 
taken toward making the book a pleasant 
thing in a child’s life and laying the 
foundation for future association with 
books. There are many people in this 
country to whom the word “book”’ means 
something tiresome and laborious. To 
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most of us in this room probably the idea 
of reading is associated with refreshment 
and recreation, with knowledge and 
stimulus, with beauty and emotional stir- 
ring and association with great minds. Is 
there any reason why the child should not 
begin to think of books in these ways 
right at the beginning when the school is 
loading him down with book experiences? 

In nearly every house there are now 
piles of old and dusty texts, and some- 
times for sentimental reasons they may be 
taken down and looked at, but they are 
likely to suggest revulsion against the 
whole learning process and a feeling that, 
thank heaven, that has been put into the 
past. I hope some day to see textbooks so 
beautifully printed, so admirably illus- 
trated, so charmingly colored, so touched 
with humor and imagination, so legible, 
so intelligible and so intelligent that chil- 
dren will keep their textbooks and make 
them companions for years afterwards— 
fantastic to expect, but think what a dif- 
ference it would make in education! 

In this modern day we cannot ever put 
the need to learn behind us. We know 
that to live an effective life we must go 
on learning, constantly replenishing our 
knowledge and our stock of ideas to meet 
the crises in our own lives and in the life 
of society. For most of us this learning 
must be done with books. If texts are 
ever what they should be, the process will 
begin in childhood. It will be a life-long 
association with books as friends and 
helpful companions, meeting our prob- 
lems and supporting us in times of need. 
This is the ideal to which the textbook 
designers and makers are struggling. How 
far some of -them in this country and in 
others have succeeded can be seen by the 
display in this exhibition. Most of the 
things, good as they are, are useful most- 
ly because they show what can be done. 
We want textbooks that are not only 
“texts,” but “books,” and the very best 
of their kind. 
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ECULIAR hazards seem to have 

attended the publication of periodi- 

cals for children. For every one 
which has attained genuine success and a 
long life, a dozen may be counted in this 
country and England which breathed for 
a few years at most, and then expired or 
were swallowed by another which gave 
fresh promise of vigor. Sometimes more 
than one such transformation occurred 
before the final end. 

Many magazines did not live long 
enough to attain a “serial soul’ (to use 
Harvey Darton’s phrase) and one after 
another they passed away: almost unno- 
ticed. But the disappearance or permanent 
disguise of one of those well-loved ones 
which has achieved a sort of personality, 
is mourned by all who possessed it in 
childhood. Two or three which originated 
in the last century attained this high mark 
and then disappeared or became unrecog- 
nizable. Is it chiefly sentiment which in- 
spires and sustains the deep loyalty felt 
by adults of today for the original Sr. 
Nicholas and The Youth's Companion? 
There is naturally a special meaning in 
being a subscriber to a magazine which 
parents and older relatives have enjoyed 
and which in time becomes one’s own as 
a sort of inheritance, but there must be in 
addition some individual attraction. 

The Youth's Companion is an out- 
standing example of such a paper. This 
weekly displayed a sturdy character and 
remarkable tenacity of life, bor it pre- 
served its identity for over a hundred 
years (1827-1929) and then, see a brave 
struggle, was practically obliterated by 
absorption in The American Boy. It gave 
pleasure and instruction to hundreds of 


thousands of boys and girls of various 
ages and came to be regarded as a perma- 
nent institution in many families in which 
it served three or four generations. 

A glance at the lineage and traits of a 
few of the other earlier American and 
English periodicals for children shows an 
interesting though not unbroken evolu- 
tion and may throw some light on present- 
day publications. 

A great advance in literature for the 
young marked the “‘sixties’’ in England 
and displayed itself a little later in this 
country. A breach in the wall of stuffy 
moralistic stories and dull informational 
tracts was made by Lewis Carroll for 
Alice to slip through, and there followed 
in quick succession other delightful books 
intended primarily for pleasure and en- 
tertainment. With the same purpose, at 
least in part, and sponsored by some of 
the same writers, a number of literary 
magazines were launched about this time. 
In England, Aunt Judy's Magazine, edited 
by Mrs. Gatty (mother of Juliana Horatio 
Ewing), and Good Words for the Young, 
edited for three years by George Mac- 
Donald, set a new standard. Both had as 
contributors the leading writers of the 
day and some of the best illustrators, and 
both published serially excellent stories 
which still survive in the form of attrac- 
tive books. 

At almost the same time a similar 
movement arose in this country, and sev- 
eral literary magazines for children were 
launched. Two of these were under es- 
pecially strong sponsorship and the edi- 
tors rapidly evolved a pattern and style 
which appealed to young people and ex- 
erted a marked influence for several 
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decades on other publications. The River- 
side Magazine for Young Folks lasted 
only three years (1867-1870) but its edi- 
tor, Horace E. Scudder, brought to his 
task high literary ability, a sympathetic 
understanding of children, and a wide 
acquaintance among the leading writers 
of the day, and these three volumes con- 
stituted a choice collection for the youth- 
ful subscribers. A slightly earlier con- 
temporary, Our Young Folks (1865- 
1874), was similar in many respects, and 
when it merged with the then new St. 
Nicholas it poured into that magazine a 
splendid stream of literary and artistic 
gifts. 

The time was ripe for such a magazine 
as St. Nicholas proved to be. There was 
relatively little competition at the time, 
and the recent experiences of other pub- 
lications had defined more clearly preva- 
lent desires and needs. Under the long 
continued leadership of its gifted editor, 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, St. Nicholas 
gained an unrivaled distinction. It dis- 
played a livelier, more youthful spirit than 
its predecessors and offered a wider range 
of content, style, and age appeal, reaching 
downward as it did to somewhat younger 
children. Here at last was a magazine 
which was childlike, spirited, dignified 
and beautiful. A full list of the distin- 
guished writers and artists who con- 
tributed would be very long. A quick 
survey of the earlier volumes yields such 
names as Louisa M. Alcott, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, William C. Bryant, Helen 
Hunt, Lucretia P. Hale, Bret Harte, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Frank R. Stockton, Rudyard Kipling and 
Howard Pyle, and the roster of later years 
bears favorable comparison. One is struck 
by the fact that so few of the contribu- 
tors wrote only for children. Most of 
them had a recognized place as writers 
for adults. The same high standards pre- 
vailed in the illustrations. The beauty, 
humor and decorative quality of Howard 
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Pyle’s drawings enhanced his own and 
other stories, Reginald Birch contributed 
delightful interpretations of fiction char- 
acters, and Harrison Weir's famous ani- 
mal pictures frequently appeared. At its 
highest level this magazine met more 
fully than any before, the many-sided 
interests of children. 

The mortality among periodicals has 
been even higher in England than in this 
country. The last sad loss is that of the 
delightful monthly, The Merry-Go- 
Round, one of the few excellent maga- 
zines designed especially for children 
under twelve years of age. It was colorful 
in form and content with ample pro- 
vision for imaginative writing both prose 
and verse. This would be assured of 
course by the frequent appearance of such 
contributors as Eleanor Farjeon, Laurence 
Housman, Valery Carrick, John Drink- 
water, A. A. Milne, Wilfrid Thorley and 
Rose Fyleman—its first editor. In spite 
of its name, no gay notes of a carrousel 
accompany the commonplace pages of 
The New Merry-Go-Round. 

The eclipse of good papers and maga- 
zines is by no means always attributable 
to failure to recognize changing needs 
and tastes or to choose the right editorial 
staff. It has been primarily due to com- 
mercial and financial problems relating 
especially to advertising policies and 
hazards. These became acute during the 
World War and will probably press hard 
upon the sincere efforts of the most com- 
petent sponsors for years to come. 

With the exception of The Merry-Go- 
Round, the magazines so far mentioned 
gave only limited space and attention to 
children under ten years of age. Because 
of its striking format and special features, 
John Martin’s Book has had a certain 
popularity with the younger group, but 
it is not primarily a literary magazine. 
Most of the attempts to interest younger 
children have been babyish in style, lack- 
ing in stimulating content, and quite in- 
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ferior to the best story books of today. 
Yet magazines have a part to play differ- 
ent from that of books and in some ways 
equally important. It is a well established 
and much deplored fact that high school 
students read cheap trashy periodicals 
quite extensively. Perhaps the ample pro- 
vision of excellent and attractive maga- 
zines from the earliest years would go far 
toward building a finer taste. The eager 
expectancy which attaches to the regular 
appearance of a child’s own magazine, a 
widening acquaintance with the best writ- 
ers through their frequent contributions, 
the stimulation and satisfaction of spe- 
cial interests, the encouragement of 
creative work and the timeliness of cer- 
tain features, combine to form a cul- 
tural influence supplementary to that of 
books. 

We have today for little children, Child 
Life which has steadily, improved and 
grown in popularity and which seems to 
be very well established. It offers quite 
consistently stories and poems very pleas- 
ing to children and numbers among its 
contributors writers of outstanding repu- 


tation. Besides the distinctly literary con- 
tents there are other features attractive 
to the age group designated. 

A genuine experiment was launched in 
January, 1936, in the form of Story 
Parade, a monthly literary magazine de- 
signed for children of about seven to 
twelve years of age. Its appearance was 
prefaced by a careful survey of the situ- 
ation including an effort to sound the 
opinions of librarians, teachers, parents 
and writers. The complexion of the Ad- 
visory Board is more than tinged by the 
profession of education, but everything in 
the gay appearance of the magazine and 
its delightful contents tends to refute the 
popular notion that educators are prone 
to undervalue beauty and pleasure and to 
be over-zealous to “improve’’ the young. 
Having sought the advice of adult experts 
before publication, it is apparent that 
with equal sincerity the honest response 
of children is now being sought. It is to 
be hoped that this new venture will help 
to solve some vexing questions and prove 
or disprove some too-easy assumptions as 
to what children do and do not like. 

























Jacob Abbott and Little Rollo 
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HEN THE Transcendentalists 
issued the first number of their 
magazine, The Dial, it carried 


on the front cover an advertisement of the 
Rollo books by the Reverend Jacob Ab- 
bott. This advertisement was neither an 
accident nor a crass commercial venture 
on the part of the editors. It was there 
because Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Bron- 
son Alcott, Elizabeth Peabody and others 
responsible for the magazine felt the emi- 
nent fitness of Little Rollo to grace the 
chaste pages of the journal into which 
the thoughts of the Boston Brahmans 
were poured. 

The Dial was destined from its begin- 
ning in 1840 to a lingering death which 
came four years later because, as Emer- 
son said, its writers were its readers. Little 
Rollo was of hardier stock. Created to in- 
struct the young, he flourished for half a 
century. Many men and women now past 
middle-age remember their first taste of 
science, travel, and history, from the 
pages of these books. Today only the col- 
lector and the student of social history 
find them interesting. They are invaluable 
because they show the life of the New 
England child of the forties. 

Jacob Abbott was born at Hallowell, 
Maine, in 1803. He attended Bowdoin 
College where he added the second ¢ to 
his name and showed a lively interest in 
science. This interest survived four years 
of Andover Theological Seminary and 
colored all of his later life. His son Ly- 
man said of him that he was born to be 
an inventor. 

A period of preaching and teaching fol- 
lowed his ordination for the ministry. 
While a member of the faculty at Port- 


land Academy he taught Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. He was deeply con- 
cerned with the fact that little or no pro- 
vision was made for the education of girls. 
He founded in 1829 in Boston the Mt. 
Vernon School for Girls and entered upon 
what was destined to be his life work al- 
though he preached at intervals until his 
death in 1879. 

There were few trained teachers in 
America and Abbott began his work with- 
out any preconceived notions of method- 
ology. He had a great love for children 
and a natural understanding of them that 
aftected his management of his school. He 
believed that sympathy and reason could 
solve all school problems and he never 
used corporal punishment. 

Feeling that girls did not get enough 
exercise Mr. Abbott encouraged play- 
ground activities and even invented a 
piece of apparatus which invited vigor- 
ous movement. This was probably the 
first playground apparatus in America. 
Six arms of heavy timber extending from 
a central pivot enabled the girls to fly 
through the air as they clung to the ropes 
which dangled from the arms of this 
ancestor of the Giant Stride. 

Once inside the school the girls were 
expected to keep very quiet. There was 
only one rule however, and that was 
obedience to the silent command of a 
metal ‘‘study card” which was suspended 
by a cord in the front of the room. When 
pulled into erect position no whispering 
was permitted. When halfway down pu- 
pils might do any whispering which was 
absolutely necessary. When completely 
down all restraint was removed. Experi- 
ment showed the teacher that he must 
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alternate periods of silence with periods 
of talking if the plan were to work at its 
best. 

One of the most interesting books of 
the one hundred and eighty which Jacob 
Abbott wrote is called The Teacher. His 
success in school work made him feel that 
he might be able to help others if he pub- 
lished a book about his methods. There 
is much that is admirable in the book. 
Especially worthy of note is his emphasis 
on the kind of persons who should enter 
the teaching field. He would have only 
those who love children and intend to 
grow in their work to undertake the in- 
struction of the young. His advice on ar- 
ranging the school room and taking care 
of routine matters must have been help- 
ful. There are many suggestions which 
have a modern ring such as that one which 
comments on the folly of having a line 
of pupils spell orally only a few words 
each instead of writing them on their 
slates where all will have the benefit of 
learning the entire lesson. He says that 
reading is a very important subject but 
says nothing at all about how it should be 
taught. He lists the major problems of 
teachers and then discusses each one. The 
list follows: 


1. Giving leave to whisper or leave 

seats 

Distributing and changing pens 

Answering questions in regard to 

studies 

4. Hearing recitations 

5. Watching the behavior of scholars 

6. Administering reproof and punish- 
ment for offenses as they occur 


Ww N 


Mr. Abbott was a firm believer in men- 
tal discipline and relates the sad story of 
a young man who would not study mathe- 
matics but insisted on reading travels, his- 
tory, voyages, and periodicals. He was 
known for the extent of his general 
knowledge but “the slenderness of his 
original mental power and utter want of 
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any skill in bringing his multifarious ac- 
quisitions to bear upon the objects of life”’ 
was marked. Mr. Abbott even went to 
the absurd length of saying that had 
Robinson Crusoe drawn a circle in the 
sand and shown Friday that all radii have 
equal length he would have made a 
thinking being of him and given him the 
power of patient attention! 

Most of The Teacher is devoted to 
moral training of children. In his own 
school in addition to the regular lessons in 
morals, Saturday afternoons were set 
aside for those who wished to attend Mr. 
Abbott's moral lectures. These talks were 
published in two books, The Young 
Christian and The Cornerstone. So popu- 
lar were they that they ran into many edi- 
tions and were published in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Holland, 
France and India. Fireside Piety and The 
Way for a Child to be Saved also had a 
wide sale. Early death and the sad end of 
the unrepentant color the pages ofall 
these books. There is a morbidity in them 
which was not a part of Abbott's rela- 
tions with his own children. In The Way 
for a Child to be Saved, a mother is repre- 
sented as kneeling to pray in anguish for 
the soul of her willful two year old son 
who wished to play instead of going to 
bed at the proper hour. In The Young 
Christian, Mr. Abbott makes a number of 
suggestions for a happy and profitable 
way to spend the Sabbath. He suggests 
that instead of requiring children to be 
absolutely quiet, a happy circle could be 
gathered about the mother’s knee to talk 
over their sins of the past week. 

Books flowed in a steady stream from 
Mr. Abbott’s pen. Perhaps his careful 
schedule was responsible for the great 
amount of work he was able to accom- 
plish. When he came home from school 
he ate a light supper and went to bed. He 
rose at three and wrote for several hours. 
This was followed by a short nap and 
breakfast and then school once more. 








The lengthened shadow of Rousseau 
and Maria Edgeworth fell upon Mr. Ab- 
bott, but he succeeded, almost in spite of 
himself, in creating in the Rollo, Lucy, 
and Franconia books, people and situa- 
tions in which the natural interests of chil- 
dren predominate over the moralizing. If 
Rollo seems a smug little prig, one needs 
to remember that he reflects a period 
in which even such emancipated men as 
Bronson Alcott and Horace Mann con- 
sidered moral training by vigorous direct- 
ness the most important part of a child's 
education. 

The first of the Rollo books appeared 
in 1834, and twenty-seven others fol- 
lowed. It was not until 1843 that Mr. Ab- 
bott made his first journey to Europe, but 
the readers of Little Rollo were already 
familiar with that land. History and 
science furnished further material for Ab- 
bott’s pen. Indeed he covered almost every 
subject on which children might ask 
questions. 

The death of his wife made it neces- 
sary to send his children to their aunts’ 
home. Mr. Abbott went to New York 
and opened there with his brother a school 
for boys which never achieved quite the 
success of the Boston school. During his 
residence in New York, Mr. Abbott wrote 
a newspaper for his sons at frequent inter- 
vals instead of writing letters. There were 
bits of advice and much current news but 
none of the moralizing of Rollo in these 
papers. Delightful comradeship marked 
all relationships with his own children. A 
second marriage re-established his home. 

When Mr. Abbott's teaching days 
ended, he retired to a small estate in 
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Farmington, Maine, a place which he 
named Fewacres. There the days passed 
happily with his books, tools, and plants. 
He was much interested in landscaping 
and made his home a place of beauty to 
which his grandchildren loved to go. Each 
had his own garden plot and learned na- 
ture lore from the grandfather whose 
moral talks sometimes bored them but 
whom they loved in spite of that. Mr. 
Abbott always wore an artist’s smock of 
blue which he had brought from Paris 
and removed only for family prayers. 
Vigorous and hearty, his last days passed 
in serenity. 

Bowdoin College has set aside a special 
room in which is gathered a valuable col- 
lection of Abbott books and papers. The 
Library of Congress has an extensive col- 
lection of his books whose drab covers 
would seem very dull to the children of 
today. In the development of children’s 
literature in America these works have 
a valuable place. Mr. Abbott dared break 
with tradition and give us the first real- 
istic stories for children in America. As a 
teacher he was a pioneer in the education 
of women and his promotion of interest 
in science and physical activity through 
safe play mark him as advanced for his 
time. His sons, Lyman and the others, 
contributed to American life in the fields 
of theology and literature and his grand- 
children have carried on the traditions of 
the family in a worthy manner. Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott is the granddaughter of 
Jacob Abbott. Little Rollo and Mollie- 
Make-Believe are therefore related and a 
fortunate combination that is for the boys 
and girls of America. 
































How I Gained the Garden 


of Literature’ 


J. RICHARD BARRY 


Student, New York University 
New York City 


ACK IN the Vermont hills, where 
the dandelion shows its head like 
a gold button on a green cloak, 
there sits a common _ run-of-the-mill 
school house. It’s just like many another 
one-room school house which constitutes 
the grammar school of this rural area. 
The burdocks grow close to the broken- 
down cement steps and the trees that are 
near the school bear many hearts and 
much evidence of children having played 
kitty-corner with them. The shutters 
creak ominously in the west wind and the 
old school grumbles a bit over its general 
neglect. The bell is as sturdy as it was a 
decade ago and gum is still planted on its 
tongue to still that sound that calls pupils 
from their play to the sordid tasks of 
school work. For now school work there 
has degenerated into dull routine. It is to- 
day as it was before Mary Macomber came. 
Mary made the school. For me, her 
coming was the luckiest thing in my life. 
I had had good instruction in my first 
year at the hands of my sister, but then 
the school had fallen on sad days. I ad- 
mit that I had always loved books because 
I learned to read very young and had been 
much taken up with the strange happen- 
ings of Greek mythology. But, in the 
lower grades, my teachers had been the 
dried-up sort of spinster whose best 
method is memorization with a maple 
ruler as a stern reminder of the beauty 
of literature. Our poetry and literature 
work was a dull task. 
Then came Mary. She was eighteen 


* This paper was prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Howard R. Driggs, School of Education, New York Uni- 


versity. 
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years old, full of life and very well edu- 
cated. She turned her magic hand over 
the school for two years. The results were 
amazing. Every department of study pros- 
pered in the little school, but literature 
and poetry flourished best. 

Mary had a way of talking over the 
poems as we read them in class and she 
showed us how they related to our lives. 
She took the interesting prelude of 
Lowell’s “A Vision of Sir Launfal’’ and 
made us see, in our immediate surround- 
ings, the very cowslips and lowing heif- 
ers of which Lowell wrote. She told us to 
listen to the roll of the organ the next 
time we went to church, and made us, 
with her mellifluous voice, hear an organ’s 
trilling in the opening words of the prel- 
ude. She created atmosphere for the 
poem, made us feel that spring was in 
our midst and made us feel almost holy 
as she read ‘Daily with souls that cringe 
and plot, we Sinais climb and know it 
not.” She generally taught spring poems 
in the spring, and other pieces in season. 
She had a clever way of making our liter- 
ature a luxury after we'd done the rest 
of our school work. She explained so care- 
fully and so simply and yet so well that 
we understood the poems, in a general 
way, almost from the first. 

One thing that pleased us was that she 
did not flood us with oceans of material, 
but taught us to reread at frequent inter- 
vals the old gems that she had so wisely 
chosen. My outlook and feeling toward 
literature changed completely. Literature 
came to mean for me a garden of peren- 
nials. I learned to feel it a sort of treat to 
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wander through those garden paths and 
smell the old roses that grew there in the 
fallen leaves of the quick-blooming and 
early dying flowers. Every time I smelled 
the rose it seemed to have a different sort 
of sweetness, a sweetness bred of famil- 
iarity and love coupled with the joy of 
revisiting old friends. Mary it was who 
first led me into those gardens and taught 
me to love the mellow fragrance of flow- 
ers. When a toil is turned to a privilege, 
then that privilege is a sacred privilege. 
She taught me to love all the great pieces 
of literature and the fact that I can quote 
a great deal is not due to drill for memo- 
rization but to a love of literature which 
had been planted in me when my mind 
was a plastic thing. I learned to feel that 
old masterpieces are old friends whose 
faces I wish to remember in tired hours. 
Mary chose pieces which carried with 
them simple philosophies that we could 
grasp and her criterion of choice was “get 
the best literature from every period and 
make it a friend.” I thank Mary Ma- 
comber for teaching me to love literature, 
for in it she has unlocked to me one of 
the two great treasure-houses of the 
world, letters and music. If she does no 
other deed she has given a great happiness 
to the minds of her pupils. 

The old school house smiles in the sun- 


shine of the spring again. Mud tracks lie 
on the floor where children have tramped 
carelessly. The children scowl darkly at 
“Evangeline”; they have no one to make 
them understand that this literature is no 
task, but a pleasure. The voice of the 
teacher drones consonantly with the hum 
of the bees, but less musically. On the 
board in a scrawly hand is, “Tell me not 
in mournful numbers, Life is but an empty 
dream’’—but the child had dreamed of 
other things more relative to his present 
problems and surroundings, and the harsh 
accumulation of smudged chalk on the 
board shows the disgust of the writer. In 
the middle of the floor stands a boy gut- 
turally jerking out a verse or two of Long- 
fellow. In the old cupboard lie the dust- 
covered forgotten men of letters who 
have been neglected. Maybe they feel their 
abuse, but they say nothing. The teacher 
turns the children out to play and leaves 
the room to its own amusement. The old 
room dreams in the sunlight, of other 
years, of eager students of literature and 
of the skill of Mary Macomber. The bell 
sounds midst grumbling. The dream is 
over. I pluck a rose in the garden of litera- 
ture, and pity the pupils there today who 
will not even swing on the garden gate. 
They have no one to tell them what pretty 
flowers there are inside. 
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T IS a well accepted fact that chil- 

dren enjoy dramatizing that which 

they have read about or experienced. 
To the teacher of the intermediate grades 
dramatization may prove a vital culmi- 
nating point for much content material. 
It may be a means for bringing to the 
child a feeling for, and an appreciation 
of, the period in history which he is 
Studying or a country in geography in 
which he is interested. 

Eleanore Hubbard in Teaching History 
Through Dramatic Presentation has em- 
phasized a broad content field out of 
which dramatization may grow. Drama- 
tization based upon historical content 
may be approached from two angles: one 
which attempts to depict a particular 
event or characterize the manner of living 
in a period; and the other which attempts 
to portray the period through the actual 
drama characteristic of the period. 

The first is, perhaps, the most usual 
and simpler approach, especially with 
younger children. However, the second 
approach might well prove an interesting 
one as well as one to open new vistas 
to the fifth and sixth grade child. 

The Middle Ages with its chivalry, 
castles, crusades, and laughing jester may 
set the stage for the question which one 
group of sixth graders asked: “What kind 
of plays did these people have?” 

In an attempt to answer this question 
the following composite informational 
outline was assembled by the members 
of the class from various sources. 

I. Why did these people have plays? 

A. To teach the Christian story. 


III. 


B. To teach the virtues and vices 


C. To entertain. 


B. 


. What were the plays? 
A. 


Miracle plays which portrayed the whole 
story of the world from Creation to Dooms- 
day as told in the Bible. 

Mystery plays which portrayed the life of 
Christ. 


. Moralities or plays in which good and evil 


things were the chief characters. 


. Comedies 


1. Farces or short skits, usually humorous, 
introduced when the players saw fit 

2. Interludes which were similar to the 
farces, but were used to fill pauses in 
the major play. 

3. Comedies of Art or unwritten plays whose 
outlines were laid out by the author and 
acted by the players at their own will 

Masques which were used to celebrate some 

event such as the wedding of a noble, and 


usually portrayed that event. 


*. Pageants or processions used to celebrate 


events. 


How were the plays staged? 


A 


Stages 

1. Miracle and mystery plays used wagons 
called “‘scafolde’’ which were wheeled 
from street to street. 

2. Two or three platforms, each built higher 


than the other might be used 


. Players 


1. The clergy were the first actors. 

2. Later in the period members of the guilds 
took the parts. 

3. Each guild assumed a part of the miracle 
or mystery and was responsible for its 


production from year to year. 


>. Costumes 


1. Simple costumes were used in the early 
plays. 

2. After the guilds became the sponsors the 
costumes were more elaborate. 

3. In the later part of the period the ex- 

pense of the costumes was paid for by 

taxing members of the guilds 
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While gathering and assembling this 
material, excerpts from plays represen- 
tative of the various types were read to 
the group by the more capable members 
and the instructor. Among these was Ann 
Lutenhaus’s Everyboy, an example of a 
morality based upon the old morality 
play, Everyman. 

Immediately a desire was expressed to 
perform this play. So the group set up its 
working staff of casting, property, and 
program committees. It was, then, a com- 
paratively simple matter to assign parts, 
memorize them, and present this example 
of Middle Age drama. 

In presenting the play to other inter- 
mediate children it was decided to intro- 
duce the play by a series of informal talks 
summarizing previous historical periods 
which had been studied by the group. It 
was also thought necessary to explain the 
salient points discovered about plays of 
the Middle Ages in order that their own 
play might better be understood by the 
audience. 

The outcomes to the group seemed to 
prove the following points: 
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1. Children of upper intermedi- 
ate grades can appreciate period 
drama. 

2. Play producing makes more 
vital, amplifies, and supplements for 
the child the life and facts of a his- 
— period. 

Intermediate children enjoy 
producing plays in an adult fashion, 
assuming responsibilities for produc- 
tion. 
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ENGLISH—AN INTEGRAL PART OF ALL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 51) 


To summarize: Since the expression of 
feelings and opinions is an essential part 
of the life of the modern school, English 
has taken a place as a functioning vital 
tool for oral and written expression. The 
modern school emphasizes the social 
growth of the child. The development of 
satisfactory social relationships and psy- 
chological understandings among chil- 
dren depends upon adequate ability in 





expressing ideas. The writing in which a 
child expresses his own feelings comes 
from situations which make him wish to 
write or talk; hence the modern school 
is giving more attention to children’s own 
experiences. The modern school realizes 
that the many group needs in a classroom 
may absorb all of the children’s energy. It 
is therefore taking care that a child has 
leisure time in which he may work alone. 


Editorial 


Progress Spells Hope 


NY TEACHER who has lingered, 
in a book store, over the volumes 
for children, must be struck with 

the fact that, artistically, trade books for 
children have far outdistanced school text- 
books. The beauty and charm of the trade 
books throw the school book into an un- 
pleasant contrast. 

The observation may lead to some 
rather puzzling reflections. Why, for ex- 
ample, must school books, upon which 
considerable sums have obviously been 
spent, be issued with narrow margins, few 
sub-headings to break the monotony of 
the type-page and to aid in study, no run- 
ning heads, covers either too garish or too 
dull, and undistinguished illustrations? 

There are undoubtedly many factors to 
account for such a situation: there is the 
difference in pricing and discounts; there 
is the fact that textbook adoptions usually 
rest with a school board whose members 
may not be conscious of typographical 
merit; and there is the fact that textbooks 
are addressed to all children of a given 
grade, and not, like story-books, only to 
those who enjoy them. 

It is highly encouraging, then, that a 
year ago (February, 1936) the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts set up an exhibit 
of textbooks. One section of this exhibit 
consisted of textbooks of the past; con- 
temporary foreign and American texts 
composed two other sections; the fourth 
division included designs for textbooks 
that publishers would like to produce if 
they were “unlimited by the requirements 


of conservative traditions, both of the 
publishers of school books and the school 
boards charged with their selection.” 

It was at the opening of this exhibit, 
February 5, 1936, that Dr. Lyman Bryson 
delivered the address which is reprinted, 
in part, on pages 55-57 of this number 
of THE REVIEW. 

Among the textbooks announced in this 
issue, pages 69-70, are examples of both 
poor and good typography. Happily 
enough, some of the best of these ap- 
proach trade books in attractiveness. This 
is especially true of the supplementary 
readers. Wiggles, a little paper-bound 
book for the first grade by Wilson and 
Pennell (Houghton Mifflin), is a winning 
little volume. So are Henry and the Gar- 
den, and Stories about Henry by James S. 
Tippett (World Book Company). Al- 
though there are no running heads and 
the margins are much too narrow, the il- 
lustrations (by Berniece Burrough) of 
W hen the Storm God Rides (Stratton and 
Reid, published by Scribner) are both dis- 
tinguished and stimulating. 

“We want textbooks that are not only 
‘texts,’ but ‘books,’ and the very best of 
their kind,” Dr. Bryson concludes. And 
we are optimistically inclined to take his 
address, the exhibit at which it was de- 
livered, and the volumes mentioned here 
as indications that the textbooks of the 
future will be as different from the un- 
prepossessing present-day volumes as 
present-day primers are unlike the dreary 
little books of a century ago. 
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Reading Series 


Beacon Lights of Literature. By Rudolph W. Cham- 

berlain. Iroquois Pub. Co. 1937. Grades 7, 8, 
$1.56 each. 
A teachers’ guide shows how the material can be 
fitted into the ‘‘strands’’ advocated by the Coun- 
cil’s “Experience Curriculum.” Material organ- 
ized under such topics as “People Worth Know- 
ing,” “Thrills and Adventures,’’ etc. 

Child Development Readers. By Julia Letheld Hahn. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1935. Everyday Fun (primer). 
Illus. by Berta and Elmer Hader. 60c. Everyday 
Friends (1st reader). Illus. by Decie Merwin. 
64c. Visits Here and There (2nd reader). Illus. 
by Constance Whittemore. 72c. First Grade Man- 
ual to accompany Everyday Doings, Everyday 
Fun, Everyday Friends. 88c. 

Children’s Own Readers. By Mary E. Pennell and 
Alice Cusack. New ed. Ginn, 1936. 

Book 4, 84c; Book 5, 88c; Book 6, 92c. All illus. 
by Rodney Thomson and others. 

Curriculum Foundation Series. By Paul R. Hanna, 

Anderson, and William S. Gray. 
Scott, Foresman, 1936. 

David's Friends at School. Illus. by Nellie Far- 
nam and Clarence Biers. 

Friendly Hour. By Ullin Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breck- 

inridge, Mary Browning, and Hattie Follis. 
American Book Co. 1936. 
Ben and Alice (primer); Playmates (book 1); 
Indoors and Out (book 2); Friends to Know 
(book 3); Trails of Adventure (book 4); The 
World’s Gifts (book 5); Winning Our Way 
(book 6); Working and Dreaming (book 7) ; 
Living and Serving (book 8). 

Health Readers. By W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, 
and Ruth M. Strang. Macmillan, 1936. 

From Morning till Night. Illus. by Corinne Pauli 
Waterall. 60c. Happy Days. Illus. by Kate Seredy. 
60c. 

Good Companion Books. By Arthur I. Gates, Frank- 
lin T. Baker, and Celeste Comegys Peardon. 
Macmillan, 1936. 

Fun With Nick and Dick (1st reader). Illus. by 
Florence McAnelly. 64c. 

Guidance in Reading Series. By Grace E. Storm. 

Lyons and Carnahan, 1936. Nip and Tuck 


Genevieve 


(primer) ; Bob and Judy (1st grade) ; Good 
Times Together (1st grade); Friends About Us 
(2nd grade) ; 
grade). 

Teachers Guide for Grade 1. Teachers Guide for 
Friends About Us. Teachers Guide for Neigh- 


Neighbors and Helpers (3rd 
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bors and Helpers. Practice Books for each book 
in the series. 

Living Through Biography. Edwin Diller Starbuck 

and staff. World Book Co. 1936. The High Trail. 
Actions Speak. Real Persons. 96c each. 
“Living Through Biography’ has for its under- 
lying purpose the stimulation of right impulses 
and attitudes—the development of character 
through good reading.” 

Reading to Learn. By Gerald A. Yoakam, William C. 
Bagley, and Philip A. Knowlton. Macmillan, 
1935. 

Book 2, 92c; Book 3, 96c. Both illus. by George 
M. Richards. 

Treasure Chest of Literature. By Charles G. Eichel, 
Edward J. Kehoe, Ignus O. Hornstein, and Floyd 
R. Smith, Illus. Houghton Mifflin. 7th and 8th 
years. $1.08 each. 

Unit-Activity Reading Series. By Nila Banton Smith. 
Illus. Silver, Burdett, 1936. 

Near and Far. Illus. by Marguerite Kaeselau. 76c. 
Teachers’ Guide for the First Year. $1.20. 
Practice Pads. Tom’s Trip, 32c; In City and 
Country, 32c; At Home and Away, 40c. 


Supplementary Readers 
Science, Nature, and Social Science 


The Work of Scientists. By Edith M. Patch and 
Harrison E. Howe. Illus. Macmillan, 1935. 78c. 

The Little Honeybee. By Josephine Morse 
True. Illus. Rand McNally, 1936. 10c. 

Here Comes the Postman. By Dorothea Park. Illus. 
by Margaret Freeman. Houghton Mifflin. 1936. 
64c. 

Home. By John F. Waddell, Lois Gadd Nemec, and 
Maybell Bush. Illus. by Eleanor Osborn Eadie and 
A. Gladys Peck. Macmillan. 80c. 

Buying a lot, looking at architects’ plans, building 
the house, and finally moving in: 

Near the Top of the World. Stories of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. By Nelle E. Moore. Scrib- 
ner, 1936. 

Children of Japan. By Stella Burke May. Illus. Rand 
McNally, 1936. 10c. 


Busy 


Indians and Indian Folklore 


Indians of the Oaks. By Melicent Humason Lee. 
Illus. by Leslie W. Lee. Ginn, 1937. 92c. 

When the Storm God Rides. Tejas and Other Indian 
Legends. By Florence Stratton. Collected by Bessie 
M. Reid. Illus. by Berniece Burrough. Scribner, 
1936. 88c. 



























Large print. Unusual, striking and suitable il- 
lustrations. 

Indian Tales from Guatemala. By Marie Hendrick 
Jessup and Lesley Byrd Simpson. Illus. by An- 
tonio Sotomayor. Scribner, 1936. 76c. 

Indians of the Southwest. By Harold and Delaine 
Kellogg. Illus. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1936. 10c. 

Exceptionally fine photographs. 


with photographs. 


Miscellaneous 

Wintertime. By Blanche J. Dearborn. Illus. by E. 
Gladys Peck and Eleanor Osborn Eadie. Macmil- 
lan, 64c. 

Brief tests at the close of each chapter. 

City Friends. By Blanche J. Dearborn. Illus. by A. 
Gladys Peck and Eleanor Osborn Eadie. Mac- 
millan, 1936. 72c. 

Wiggles, a Funny Little Dog. By Clara O. Wilson 
and Mary E. Pennell. Illus. by Marguerite Davis. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1936. 36c. 


THE ELEMENTARY 

























ENGLISH REVIEW 


Attractive format. Characterized by humor of a 
type that children enjoy. 

Stories about Henry, and Henry and the Garden. By 
James S. Tippett. Both illus. by Helen Torrey. 
World Book Co. 1936. 

Primer and first reader. Excellent for high literary 
quality. 

The Billy and Frisky Stories. By Julia Letheld Hahn. 
Illus. by Heman Fay, Jr. Houghton Mifflin, 1936. 
The set consists of four books: Hallowe'en Fun, 
A Home for Turkey Gobbler, Billy and Frisky 
Play House, and At Work in the Woods. 16c 
each. 64c the set. Supplementary to the first 
grade reader of the Child Development series. 


Handwriting 


Show Me How to Write (in Manuscript). By Edith 
Underwood Conrad. A. N. Palmer Company, 
1936. 


Books 1, 2, and Teachers’ Guide. 





SOCIAL StubIES: A BASIS FOR ENGLISH 


(Continued from page 44) 


The following language activities may 
be carried on in class-rooms in relation to 
a large social studies unit on transporta- 
tion: 


1. Discussion after visit to a mu- 
seum, airport, railway yards, or other 
places connected with transportation. 

2. Discussion after looking at pic- 
tures and charts of trains, docks, boats, 
etc. 


3. Telling of individual experiences 
to class. 

4. Writing a play and giving it in 
school assembly. The “Iron Horse” 
might be the title and the play might 
portray the favorable and unfavorable 
reactions of the people at the successful 
trial of the invention. 


5. Writing compositions for travel 


books. 


6. Oral reports after reading books 
on transportation. 


7. Oral reports to class on chosen 
subjects. 


8. Writing poems about transporta- 
tion. 

9. Giving an assembly. The assembly 
program, which is usually a culminat- 
ing activity of a large unit, affords op- 
portunity for both written and oral 
language. It expresses the real interest 
of the children in their work. Under the 
skilful guidance of the teacher the pro- 
gram is planned so that all or nearly 
all the children may participate in its 
preparation and presentation. It affords 
effective use of language by the chil- 
dren in the planning, preparation, and 
public performance of the program. 
In this article I have attempted to show 

the correlation between social studies and 
English; that by emphasizing the expres- 
sional aspects of the social studies, stimu- 
lation and vitality are added to the Eng- 
lish classes. Because of the very nature of 
the social studies their richness of content 
and their informality they encourage initi- 
ative and establish in the school room 
normal social relations, thus encouraging 
helpful intercourse and communication. 
























A Correlated Curriculum. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Correlation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Ruth Mary Weeks, Chair- 
man. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
1936. $2.00. 326 pp. 


“The person who can evolve and teach a corre- 
lated program will have figuratively speaking to 
adopt the Biblical motto, ‘Leave all and follow me.’ 
We cannot cling either to our accustomed subject- 
matter, or our accustomed course divisions, or our 
accustomed methods. We must abandon all these 
things and start at the other end by asking, “What 
is the meaning of life? What must a young man know 
to understand this meaning? What sort of life will 
he then wish to live? And what tastes and skills must 
he have to live this meaningful existence?’ ’’ Thus 
the closing chapter of A Correlated Curriculum states 
the crucial issue in the modern movement in the re- 
organization of subject-matter. 

Successfully endeavoring to avoid the recommen- 
dation of any given plan, the committee presents in 
two chapters, the first and the ninth, one of the 
most refreshing statements of the theory of correla- 
tion in all educational literature, raises boldly the 
issues at stake, and samples existing plans of corre- 
lation of English with other school subjects. Except 
for occasional lapses, the statement of philosophy 
places the committee in favor of the correlation 
movement, shows a grasp of the secondary school 
problem of dealing with masses, and pleads for the 
subordination of materials to social and individual 
needs of pupils. But the plans described in the body 
of the report show clearly a lack, in most cases, of 
the acceptance of this point of view. 

The use of the words fusion, correlation, and in- 
tegration interchangeably will offend some readers, 
but after reading the report one sees clearly the 
appropriateness of the title term correlation, defined 
in most educational literature to indicate the process 
of regrouping present related subject-matter content, 
since correlation and not integration is clearly the 
tone of the programs presented. The eight tests for 
the correlated or integrated curriculum, suggested on 
pages to nine, are useful 
modern course of study. 

One is struck by the general lack of attention 
college people are paying to student needs. With 
one or two exceptions the college programs repre- 
sent a shifting of present subjects in keeping with 
one of the principles stated in the report, namely, 
that the students ‘should be introduced to the four 
chief kinds of thinking into which college subjects 
can be divided.’ College professors of English have 


six in evaluating any 
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not kept pace with high school teachers of English 
in their thinking about the curriculum. Some will 
smile at the psychological question involved in the 
defense of the charm and power of the small college 
in that it offers an ideal world where the student 
can be sheltered from reality and live four years 
“in ordered beauty” to learn to shape the world 
later. 

The polemic nature of such opinions and pro- 
cedures as the following will be challenged by the 
educator: 

If the committee believes in pupil needs being 
foremost, why should they suggest attacking the 
problem of curriculum reorganization by asking sub- 
ject specialists to suggest the life values of their 
subject interests? The committee asks specialists to do 
this and then pronounces them incapable of correlat- 
ing experience or of directing life and thought. This 
procedure is the kind of thing progressive education 
is protesting about. 

The committee appears to expect the curriculum 
to contain the cultural heritage rather than those 
materials of modern experience. Such a concept is 
discovered in the statement that the course of study 
must make certain that children have “looked at life 
from all the angles which the cumulative thought 
of the race has found significant.’ Maybe this answers 
the query regarding the purpose of the question to 
the specialists. 

There is an avowed emphasis on keeping intact 
English as a separate subject and of placing it at 
the heart of all correlations. 

One report suggests that special subject courses 
precede survey courses. This is contrary to the edu- 
cational theory that believes in intensive following 
extensive study. 

Educators will also reject again the suggestion 
that subjective examinations offer an excellent op- 
portunity to teach good English composition. 

Many will deplore the lack of satisfactory illus- 
trations of integration. They are the weakest in the 
report, and while they are more difficult to find, 
one feels that better illustrations exist than the ones 
included. Unfortunately the new integrated curricu- 
lum programs in the southern states are ignored. 
Most of the examples cited are generally suitable 
for only the school’s brightest children serious in 
their senior year. Such a condition is more likely to 
follow a program of correlation than one of inte- 
gration. 

The report is well written and is free from the 
monotonous English of much educational writing, 
but the beauty and effectiveness of expression in 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Shop Talk 


Lists as an Aid in Teaching English 


ISTS of various kinds can be a very helpful 
device in the teaching of English if they are 
used properly. This does not mean the stereotyped, 
ready-made list handed out by the teacher to be 
memorized by the pupils in order to pass a test- 
and to be discarded and forgotten. Lists can be used 
as a means of measuring progress and growth, as 
a summary of work mastered, and as future refer- 
ence on the given topic. One place where this has 
worked successfully is in increasing vocabulary by 
finding substitutes for “said.” One 8A class started 
by objecting to the too frequent use of the word in 
a composition read by a pupil. The pupils were 
asked to suggest other words that could have been 
used. Fifteen were named without difficulty. As these 
were suggested, they were listed on the board. The 
pupils copied these, and were urged to double the 
list if possible. The next day new words were added 
from each pupil's list. No word was accepted until 
the pupil suggesting it could use it in a sentence and 
justify its use by explaining how a person would 
feel or act or speak in a conversation in order to 
make the use of the word suitable. By the end of a 
week the list contained one hundred and sixty-five 
words. These were given to a committee of three 
pupils who put them in alphabetical order. All pupils 
were given a mimeographed copy to keep in their 
looseleaf notebooks. During the rest of the year 
these lists were used for reference whenever a pupil 
had occasion to write conversation. 

The same procedure was used in an 8C class. 
Their final list contained seventy-eight words. In 
both classes the lists functioned and there were few 
occasions when “said” was overworked. 

By using lists in this way, pupils see the growth 


of their potential vocabulary as the list grows; they 
see some meaning in the words as they are added; 
and when the final list is compiled, it is meaningful 
because they know what is in it and why it is there. 

Another successful use of lists occurred in an 8C 
class where pupils had difficulty in spelling cor- 
rectly words that are frequently used together. Many 
pupils spelled the expressions ‘‘and so forth’’ and 
“all right’ as one word. These were listed on the 
board and again, the class added other expressions, 
including and ten or a 
dozen others. The list was then arranged according to 


“of course,” “to and fro,” 
the frequency with which the expressions were 
used and each pupil kept the list in his notebook 
for future use. 

A third helpful use of lists is in checking ex- 
tensive reading. If pupils keep a list of every book 
read, containing the title, author, publisher, and the 
date the book was finished, or a notation that it 
was not finished, they have a graphic picture of their 
extensive reading activities. By periodically checking 
the list the teacher can see readily if a pupil's read- 
ing is too onesided, if he knows too few authors, if 
he is improving in his choice of books, and if he 
flits from one book to another too rapidly without 
finishing one whole book. If the proper class attitude 
is set up, the lists will be a help to both teacher 
and pupil. 

By using lists in these ways pupils are helped to 
see their own progress, summarize their learning in 
a particular activity and have something meaningful 
to refer to when the same kind of knowledge is 
needed. If there is transfer of learning, the technique 
should help in other work outside the English class. 
Virginia A. Keck 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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chapters one and nine are not maintained throughout. 
In general the report represents careful workman- 
ship, provokes thought, effectively presents educa- 
tional issues, shows a grasp unusual among subject 
teachers of the problems of curriculum building, 
and educational 
values. After reading the report one feels that his 


thinking on the problem is simply started, but that 


is excellent in its sensitivity to 


an excellent springboard has been discovered for 
profound study of the relative values in the cor- 
related and in the integrated programs. The report 
should be in the library of every curriculum worker. 
]. Paul Leonard 
Professor of Education, 
College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 





